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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
ef which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spxctator of 
June 7th; and Advertisements for it should reach the Pub- 
lishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding 
that date. Literary Supplements will also be issued with the 
numbers of the Spectator for October 4th, November 1st, and 
December 6th. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-@~—— 
HE debate of Monday and Tuesday on the Vote of Censure 
involved in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s motion was remark- 
able among recent debates for three things,—it began as ar- 
ranged; no one spoke without something to say ; and the division 
was taken at the time previously fixed. Though not marked by 
speeches of the very first-class, it was, as a whole, a creditable 
debate, and the House throughout was attentive and excited. 
On Monday great efforts were made to form a Cave, and it was 
believed during Tuesday afternoon that the Whig abstentions 
would reduce the majority to five or six, but that the Parnellite 
vote would raise it to about 40. When the division came, how- 
ever, it was found that the Parnellites had spread the report on 
purpose, and voted “solid,” to the number of 32, for the 
Tories. The numbers were therefore 303 to 275, leaving a 
majority for the Government of only 28. There were only three 
pairs, but 56 abstentions, of which eight were Conservative, 36 
Liberal, and 12 Home-ruler. The Liberal abstainers were almost 
entirely Whigs and County Members, though Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Storey both represent large boroughs. No Conservative 
voted against the motion, but six so-called Liberals voted for it— 
Messrs. Cowen, Guest, and Laing, the Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, 
Sir E. Watkin, and Sir T. Sinclair. At the close of the 
previous Vote of Censure on February 20th, the majority for the 
Government was 49; but though the Parnellites voted with the 
Tories on that occasion, they were only 30. The reduction in 
the majority, therefore, apart from the Parnellite action, was 
from 47 to 28,—a loss of 19. 








The debate was begun by Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in a speech 
described by Mr. Gladstone as “one of great force and elo- 
quence.” It was at first a little tedious, Sir Michael going over 
the old ground about Zebehr Pasha and the visit to the Mahdi ; 
but when he came to modern events he was clear and strong. 
He maintained that General Gordon had originally asked the 
Government for military support, and had not been refused ; and 
that he had then specially asked for 300 cavalry to be sent from 
Suakim to Berber. The Government had refused this, had sent 
no troops and no money, and had so completely abandoned Gordon 
that on April 16th he telegraphed that he would sail to the 
Equator and leave the indelible disgrace with them. No British 





Government had ever borne such an insult from an agent; but 
this one would, because it was true, and the country knew it 
to be so. Ever since, Mr. Gladstone had been “ obstinately 
optimist,” had declared Gordon in no danger, though his 
despatches told a different story, and instead of acting, had 
asked General Gordon to state precisely what he wanted. The 
Government had not even proclaimed a fixed determination that 
General Gordon should be rescued. Sir M. Hicks-Beach con- 
sidered that their conduct had thus produced a position from 
which extrication was most difficult, had inflicted an “ intolerable 
stain” upon the honour of the kingdom, and was heartily con- 
demned by the majority of its people. 


Mr. Gladstone at once rose to reply, and after the words of 
compliment quoted above, began by repudiating the charge of 
having stained the honourof the country. Howcould the Govern- 
ment have stained it, when they fully acknowledged their pledge 
to shield General Gordon from danger? They must, however, 
consider time and place, considerations apparently beneath the 
attention of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. They had waited 
for information, but was that a charge? Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach really wanted a conquest of the Soudan; 
but the Government, amidst its difficulties, one of which was 
that the whole Egyptian Question was of secondary importance 
in the eyes of the people, were firmly determined not to come 
“into conflict with a people struggling for freedom.” Mr. 
Gladstone maintained that General Gordon’s mission was 
peaceful, that when Egypt had lost the Soudan he had been sent 
out as “a great personality ” to rescue the imprisoned garrisons, 
if he could, without war. He had himself approved that design, 
had on 11th March thanked the Government for its support, 
and was drawn on to his change of opinion in part by failure to 
receive intelligence. What was the object of the motion? 
That the garrisons should be rescued by force? In that 
case the mover would have put into it some hint of policy. 
Its object was the transfer of power. Mr. Gladstone repeated 
that Gordon had never asked for troops to be sent to 
Khartoum,—the 300 men were to go to Berber, 260 miles off,— 
but added that nevertheless, by the telegram of April 25th, “ we 
have entered into a solemn covenant with General Gordon, and 
have assured him that upon any reasonable evidence of danger— 
and I suppose it is our duty to look for reasonable evidence— 
we should endeavour to use the resources of this country for 
his protection. That was printed in a Parliamentary paper, 
and we thus make a covenant with Parliament and a covenant 
with the nation. I am not aware how we can go further.” This 
was, of course, an unmistakeable pledge to use force if needed ; 
but all subsequent Tory speakers assumed that force would not 
be used. 


Lord R. Churchill, for example, who resumed the debate on 
Tuesday, after Lord E. Fitzmaurice had answered Mr. Gibson and 
some of the smaller fry, and after Mr. Chaplin had taunted Mr. 
Gladstone with the depth of his insincerity, declared that the 
Premier’s speech was “an announcement in the most solemn 
and definitive manner of their final and definitive abandon- 
ment of General Gordon.” The speech reminded him of 
that of a Roman governor who 1,800 years ago washed 
his hands in the face of the multitude. He maintained 
that the General had not been supported, and that if British 
troops on his first arrival had been “ advanced up the Nile,” his 
first success at Khartoum would have been permanent. 
The Tories supported the expedition to Tokar as an 
expedition to Berber; and surely it was as right to pour 
out life to defend “a great personality,” as to defend a dirty 
port on the Red Sea. [Incidentally he observed that the 
Premier’s speech of Monday in defence of the “ Christian 
hero” was the worst he ever delivered, while that in 
defence of the “ seditious blasphemer Bradlaugh” was the best. ] 





Except to go to Berber, there was no use in the slaughter of those 
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brave Arabs. The Premier promisedaction in October; but would 
the Mahdi wait for him ? or was he perhaps not making prepara- 
tions to oppose the Mahdi’s advance ? Then he proposed to enter 
a Conference, but that Conference would prove a Frankenstein. 
As to the charge of desiring a transfer of power, said Lord 
Randolph, he did desire it. He wished to transfer it 
to a party which would restore order in Egypt, repulse 
the Mahdi, and so stop a general Mahommedan rising, 
and would take Egypt under British protection, “ extending 
the might of Britain over that disturbed land for a time.” 
As to the Reform Bill, reform was no longer a party ques- 
tion; and if power were transferred, the Opposition would 
treat it on a more complete and larger basis. Lord Randolph 
concluded an exceedingly impudent, but spirited and powerful 
speech, in which for the first time he spoke as a regular leader 
of the party, by declaring that as to Egypt the odds against 
the Premier were so great “that he must either submit or 
resign.” 
Mr. Forster, the next speaker, regretted that-he could not sup- 
port the Government. General Gordon had been despatched to 
Khartoum not because it was humane to send him, but because it 
was the duty of the Government which had ordered the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan to save the garrisons and construct a Govern- 
ment. In doing that work great responsibilities were undertaken 
towards all manner of natives, who were fall of timidity because 
they were not sure that they would be protected. Mr. Forster 
maintained that no despatch of troops, even to Berber, would 
have been necessary if only the British Government had 
promised Gordon full support; but even this was not accorded him. 
The Premier would not believe that General Gordon was in 
danger, but Mr. Gladstone “had a wonderful power of persua- 
sion, and could persuade himself of anything.” He denied 
that the telegram of March 25th gave General Gordon any 
* covenant” at all, and could see hope only in the possibility 
that this wonderful man, left to himself, might find resources in 
himself, and succeeding completely before October, compel the 
Government to support him for very shame. Even now, a 
public promise might reach and cow his enemies; but if no hope 
was given, then the Mahdi’s followers would so act that— 
turning to the Radicals— even your consciences will constrain 
you to send out an expedition.” The Government were engaged 
in a useless, dangerous, and costly effort to shift off a responsi- 
bility which could not be avoided. Mr. orster’s speech created 
great irritation among the Radicals, who thought his 
bitterness towards Mr. Gladstone and his former friends need- 
less,as well as harsh. He, however, explained that he had not 
intended to accuse the Premier of insincerity. 





Lord Hartington, after a needless and rather ungenerous 
reproof to Mr. Forster for want of gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
—who, of course, chooses his Cabinet in the public interest, not 
his own—defended the course of the Government upon the usual 
grounds, but with unusual clearness and force of conviction; 
and Mr. Morley made on the same side the first speech in which 
he has achieved success. He quizzed Mr. Cowen, who, as usual, 
preferred the nation to a party, for so often finding that their 
interests were different; described “ Jingoes in drab and crusaders 
in broad brims ”’ as most formidable persons ; and compared the 
Government to Mazeppa, tied to the back of that erratic hero, 
General Gordon. He looked on the Vote of Censure as one more 
effort in the great cause of compelling England to guarantee 
the Egyptian Debt. Mr. Goschen strongly deprecated a 
majority for Government, mainly upon Mr. Forster’s grounds, 
but with a careful avoidance of invective; and Sir Charles 
Dilke explained in detail the immense difficulties which impede 
any expedition to Khartoum. Finally, Sir Stafford Northcote 
wound up the discussion, which had, on the whole, been worthy 
of the occasion, ina speech which reads temperately feeble, 
his special point was that Government quoted or derided 
General Gordon’s opinion as seemed most convenient,—and 
impressed those who heard it as the utterance of a man 
weary of his task, and only performing it from a sense 
of duty. And then, in a House boiling with excitement, and 
uncertain to the last of the result—poor Lord R. Grosvenor 
looking limp with doubt—the division was taken. 








China has submitted. M. Ferry to force the hand of the 
Court of Pekin, demanded an indemnity, and the Empress 
Regent, thus compelled to choose between peace and war, 
ordered Li Hung Chang to make the best treaty pos- 
sible. On May llth, therefore, a treaty was signed at 








Tientsin, containing four clauses only. In consideration of the 
withdrawal of the demand for an indemnity, China recog. 
nizes all treaties between France and Anam, cedes to France 
the protectorate of the whole kingdom, including Tonquin with 
its original frontiers, grants special right of trade with Yunnan 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung, and engages to withdraw Chinese 
troops at once from Tonquin. The submission is complete, and 
M. Ferry has in fact conquered and annexed a tropical kingdom 
of 125,000 square miles and eleven millions cf people. We haye. 
discussed this event elsewhere, but must mention here that it is 
believed to have greatly increased M. Ferry’s influence in 
France. He will now, it is said, be able to give real trouble 
in Egypt. That may be; but we suspect he seeks colonies, 
not “ condominium,” and will use his power of being troublesome 
in Egypt to secure a free hand elsewhere. If the Sultan of 
Morocco reads telegrains, which is improbable, that of May 11th 
from Shanghai must have given him a cold fit. The world is go 
closely bound together now, that the action of a Chinese Man. 
darin on the Yellow River has certainly shaken and may have 
destroyed an independent Mussulman kingdom in North-West 
Africa. Morocco is a magnificent State, bigger than France, 
with less than twenty poverty-stricken inhabitants to the 
square mile. ” 

It is said that Lord Randolph Churchill has become reconciled 
to his leaders, and that he was yesterday to be replaced in the 
chair of the National Union of Conservative Associations which 
he resigned a fortnight ago. However that may be, it is ob- 
vious from Lord Salisbury’s speech at the London and West- 
minster Working-men’s Constitutional Association, on Wed- 
nesday, that he at least is not disposed to yield one jot 
to the centralising spirit, for he made his speech one 
long diatribe against the Caucus. Referring to Mr. Goschen’s 
remark that, whether he approved the Government policy or 
not, he would not give a blank cheque to Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Salisbury declared that he did not want Mr. Goschen to give 
him a blank cheque ; and, though he was prepared to take the 
responsibility of the votes of censure moved by his party in the 
House of Commons, he should be perfectly well satisfied if the 
House would do what they did in 1854,—namely, displace the 
existing Liberal Government only for the purpose of forming 
a new Liberal Government, with another head and another 
policy. Ina word, if Lord Salisbury’s hatred of Mr. Gladstone 
can be gratified, he is quite willing to remain out of power him- 
self. But what Lord Salisbury fails to see is that the consti- 
tuencies have not lost confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and that 
men like the Messrs. Fitzwilliam and others, who have, would 
probably receive a very unpleasant reception from their consti- 
tuencies. If Lord Hartington were to form a Government, his 
policy on every important point would be Mr. Gladstone’s; 
but he would not be nearly so strong in the confidence of the 
people. 


On Tuesday the Attorney-General delivered a most interest- 
ing and instructive speech at Egham, at a meeting held to pro- 
mote the return, at the next general election, of Liberals for 
West Surrey, on the structure and history of the Franchise Bill. 
Sir Henry James showed how completely the freehold franchise 
was identified with the history of the most popular movements 
in the country for centuries back,—with the patriotism of Hamp- 
den, with the administration of Pitt, with the victory of the 
Anti-Corn Law League; and how inour own day it had 
enfranchised, in the counties, not merely the rich, but also not 
a few of the working-classes themselves. Sir Henry James 
showed conclusively that under the name of an enfranchising 
measure, it would have been most dangerous to disfranchise 
the county freeholder, and he excited much amusement by re- 
counting the way in which even the condition of residence, 
which a statute of Henry VI. had imposed, was set aside by the 
House of Commons, under the advice of Sir Edward Coke, 
in James I.’s reign, as entirely irrelevant and impertinent, 
though the statute itself was not repealed till a century later. 
Under these circumstances it had been impossible for the Govern- 
ment either to abolish the freehold qualification or to insist 
on the condition of residence; but they would make the free- 
hold qualification relatively iusignificant,—first, by enfranchising 
2,000,000 new voters, chiefly as householders; next, by striking 
off all the faggot voters and all those who voted in virtue of 
rent-charge qualifications ; and lastly, by rendering it, as they 
had already done, illegal for the candidate to pay travelling 
expenses, which would enormously diminish the number of non- 
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resident voters. The Attorney-General’s exposition of the 
history and of the law affecting the franchise, excited the greatest 
interest ; and his vindication of the extension of the Franchise 
Bill to Ireland was enthusiastically received. 


One very curious historical incident to which Sir Henry 
James referred both at Egham and in addressing the “ Highty 
Club” on the previous Friday, was the calm disfranchisement 
of some 200,000 Irish freeholders by Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment at the time of the passing of the Emancipation Act, con- 
fessediy on the ground that if Roman Catholics were to be 
admitted to Parliament, it was necessary to weed the Catholic 
electorate, in order to secure a safer constituency. It was carried 
by 223 votes against only 17. What strange Liberals the Liberals 
of 1829 must have been to permit such a set-off as that, against 
the tardy justice of Catholic Eniancipation, without raising 
such a cry as would have rendered that monstrous step 
impossible ! 


The Budget discussion of Thursday night was rot very useful, 
though Sir Stafford Northcote did complain bitterly of the 
Government for taking credit to itself for paying off the debts 
which the Tory Government had incurred. He seems to think 
that because he had promised to pay them off, and had passed 
the Bill which would have required him, had he stayed in 
office, to do so, he had virtually provided the means for paying 
them off; which, as Mr. Gladstone said, was very like the im- 
pression of the man who, when he gave a tradesman a bill at 
three months for what he owed him, said, with a sigh of relief, 
“Thank God, that settles it.’ Colonel Nolan moved a foolish 
resolution reducing the tea duty from 6d. to 3d. a pound, which, 
as it would have sacrificed £2,000,000 of money in a year when 
we have only just the hope of balancing accounts, was a very 
wild proposal indeed. he House, of course, rejected the resolu- 
tion of this volunteer financier by 70 against 19 ; majority, 51. 


In the absence of Lord Granville, Sir James Paget, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, distributed the 
diplomas, and medals, and prizes of the University of London 
on Wednesday, in Burlington Gardens, to the young women 
and men who had gained those distinctions during the last year, 
in the theatre of the University, and afterwards delivered a most 
able address, in which he warned the students against imagining 
that in passing their examinations and gaining their degrees 
they had surmounted the pass of life, instead of having merely 
entered on the beginning of the ascent. Nevertheless, he 
declared his belief that those who had succeeded by their 
earnestness as students would almost always succeed as men, 
and that those who had failed from want of resolution as students 
would almost always fail as men. He had some time ago 
taken the pains to trace the history of no less than a thousand 
of his own pupils, and had found, in the very great majority of 
cases, that the student-life was a fair criterion of the character 
of the subsequent career. Whether that would apply equally to 
the career of the women whom the University admitted, the 
Vice-Chancellor did not venture to assert. And we think it would 
be hardly safe to maintain that what is essentially a criterion 
of personal force and, to some extent, of personal independence, 
would necessarily prove a safe criterion either of success or of 
failure in the most common of feminine careers,—the winning of 
confidence and affection from those who ply the labouring oar. 


After the Vice-Chancellor’s speech, Sir John Lubbock de- 
livered a short defence of the proposal to obtain what is called 
“proportional representation” for all parties, by adopting a 
system of polling under which a large minority shall always 
secure a minority of seats. He ridiculed—justly, we think 
—the notion that the electors could never learn how to work 
the system, declaring that, oddly as stupidity sometimes shows 
itself, it could hardly be possible for electors to achieve such 
stupidity as this,—unless, indeed, they emulated the * model” of 
a famous artist, who, when he had with great pains endeavoured 
to give her some idea of the way in which astronomers deter- 
mine the distance, weight, and chemical composition of the 
stars, replied that that did not puzzle her so much, but what did 
puzzle her was how it was that the astronomers found out their 
names. Sir John Lubbock, however, did not touch the real 
objection to most of the schemes for proportional representation 
—which is not the difficulty of understanding how to poll, but 
the difficulty of so explaining the poll, after it has been taken, as 
to make it plain to the apprehension of the people that those 
elected by a transfer to them of votes given, in the first instance 


to another, are really in any true sense the popular choice. It 
is popular confidence in the result of such polls, not ability to 
fill up the ballot-papers rightly, which is, with some justice, 
questioned by political critics, 
On Tuesday afternoon, the diplomas gained by the students 
at Bedford College were distributed by Sir T. Farrer, 
when it appeared that at the last London University ex- 
amination for the degree of B.A. every one of the eight 
Bedford College women had passed,—four of them in the 
honours division, and the other four in the first class. This 
is exceedingly creditable to the staff of the Bedford College, and 
shows that some of the ladies’ colleges are emulating the best 
work of the elder colleges. The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, is 
another institution which keeps up a very high standard of 
work, and sends admirably prepared pupils to the examinations 
of the University of London. 


Sir Edward Watkin on Wednesday moved the second reading 
of the South-Eastern and Channel Tunnel Railways Bill, which 
was opposed by Mr. Chamberlain, who related the history of 
the reiterated evasions by which Sir E. Watkin and the 
Directors had staved off from week to week and month to 
month the visit of the Government Inspector to the tunnel, 
while they pushed on the boring far beyond the point at which, 
according to the conditions accepted by the Company, it 
ought to have been stopped. Mr. Chamberlain expressed in the 
most explicit way his distrust of the management as regards its 
dealings with the Government, and asked the Honse accordingly 
to give the scheme its coup de grace. This, accordingly, the 
House did, throwing out the Bill by 222 votes against 84 
(majority, 1538); but not till after Sir E. Watkin had madea 
furious though impotent attack on Mr. Chamberlain, taking 
credit to himself that he had not made his fortune by “the 
grossest of monopolies,” and that he had not been “blown into 
office by the bad breath of the Caucus.” By these sarcasms, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain was not absolutely withered. 





Yesterday week the Lords again threw out the Bill to put 
down pigeon matches, by a majority of 30 (78 to 48), in spite of 
its advocacy by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Aberdare, and a 
very spirited appeal from the Archbishop of Canterbury him- 
self. The Archbishop said, what is perfectly well known to be 
the truth, that in all pigeon matches numbers of birds are 
shockingly mutilated, in order to make them fly in a particular 
direction; and he asserted that the breeding of tame animals 
for the purposes of such a sport is more on a par with the 
breeding of game-cocks than with tke breeding of game. But 
these are arguments which have no weight with the majority 
of the House of Lords. Lord Fortescue, indeed, assured their 
Lordships that if they legislated on tritles of this kind they 
would become the laughing-stock of the whole Continent— 
which is probably not in the least true ; and even if it be true, 
is absolutely irrelevant, and of no manner of importance. 

A Stock Exchange panic has agitated New York. It turns 
out that Messrs. Ward and Grant, stockbrokers, who recently 
failed, owed over $14,000,000, with very uncertain assets. Much 
of this money was owing to banks; the banks drew in their loans; 
another firm of stockbrokers failed; it was discovered that they 
had been dealing largely for the president of a bank; that bank 
also closed its doors, and there was a geneial stampede. The 
banks alarmed, compelled their customers to sell stocks, and the 
shares of the speculative railways, which have been declining 
steadily for three years, went down, in some instances 30 per 
cent. on previous prices. The banks of New York, however, 
met and agreed to support any solvent bank; and it is 
believed that the panie is over—with this result only, that 
all firms loaded with railway obligations are in danger. 
Tke effect in London was not great, except in the market 
for American securities, and this was tempcrary, investors 
of large means being convinced that the bonds have fallen 
to their lowest point, and snapping them up greedily. Some 
speculators will be ruined, but the only chance of serious 
mischief is that some bank may have lent large sums upon 
American Railway obligations. There is, however, no visible 
sign of any such transaction, and the public has for months 
shown the greatest aversion to speculation, while money is 
cheap, and the Bank strong. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 








Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~@~—— 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


HE division on the Vote of Censure must have been a 
shock to the Government, though not for the reasons so 
clamorously assigned. We have invariably admitted a party 
defeat, even when it might have been explained away, and are 
entitled, therefore, to be heard when we say that the meaning 
of the diminished majority on Wednesday morning has been 
grossly misrepresented. Lord Salisbury has apparently per- 
ceived the truth, for he admitted in his speech of Wednesday 
that the constituencies had not turned round, and he so despaired 
of Tory success as to suggest a Whig Administration ; but his 
followers, or most of them, are deceived by their own wishes. 
The Liberal majority in the country has not deserted Mr. Glad- 
stone. Whether it approves his Egyptian policy or not, it has 
not resolved to dismiss him; but on the contrary, has con- 
strained its representatives, many of whom were secretly re- 
luctant, to continue a firm support. There never was a better 
opportunity for ratting, for the electors might forgive un- 
reasonable admiration for General Gordon ; yet, except the five 
who always rat, and Mr. Laing, no Member elected as a Liberal 
ratted. The Parnellites, wno at heart detest the thought of an 
extended franchise, and the new and unmanageable elements it 
may introduce into their organisation, went over in a body, so 
reducing the majority from ninety-two to twenty-eight; but 
only six British Liberals voted with the Tories. Not one 
representative of a great constituency followed them. Only 
two Liberal county members ventured to support them, The 
majority within the House was ample to sustain a Government, 
—larger than permanent majorities often were before 1867, 
—and the majority outside the House might be counted by 
hundreds of thousands. Under the most unfavourable cireum- 
stances, when the Whigs are sullen or rebellious, and the 
Irish have deserted, and the Liberals are at heart divided, and 
his policy has reaped no visible success, and a wave of un- 
friendly emotion is passing over the land, Mr, Gladstone is still 
secure of a working majority. He had against him the feeling 
about Egypt, the feeling about Gordon, the feeling about 
France, the feeling of the Whigs, the whole Conservative 
party, the whole Parnellite party, and the circumstances of the 
hour; and he triumphed over them all. It is nonsense to talk 
about Caucuses and coercion, and mechanical majorities,—or 
rather, to talk of them is only to accentuate the fact that the 
country was resolved to retain the Premier in power. The 
Liberal party still govern, and, in spite of annoyance about the 
conduct of affairs in Egypt, rising with a large section of 
them to deep displeasure, remain fixedly loyal to their chief. 
They regret that he should go wrong on a great question ; but 
they want to make him go right, not to supersede him either 
for Lord Salisbury or Mr. Goschen. 
Nevertheless, the division, as we have said, must have been 
a shock to the Government. It is not pleasant to see a 
majority decrease; and the majority available in difficulties 
has decreased from 49 in March—or 50, if we include Sir 
Arthur Otway, who was only shut out by accident—to 28 in 
May. It is not pleasant to know that the masses, however 
faithful, will only count heads, and will think that the Govern- 
ment is growing weaker; and that foreign statesmen, however 
well informed, will also count heads, and will think that the 
time for active opposition has arrived. It is not pleasant to 
see the aristocratic section of the party, the old Whigs—often 
the most faithful and resolute of all sections, and always pos- 
sessed of a social importance which its numbers do not justify 
—so discontented that they refuse to vote with their natural 
leaders, Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, and stand sullenly 
aloof, abandoning the Government to the mercy of Irishmen 
and Tories. And, above all, it is not pleasant to feel 
during two days’ debate, that with a large preponderance of 
eloquence on the side of the Government, with the Premier 
thoroughly convinced that he is right, and with what, if poli- 
ticians were governed by pure reason, would be an unanswer- 
able case, the House of Commons as a whole is not carried 
away by the Ministerial argument, is not thoroughly con- 
vinced, remains in a mood which, but for the constituencies, 
might end in a reluctant and half-hearted rebellion. A 
Government hampered by events, perplexed by contending 
convictions often existing in the same mind, worried by its 
own clear perception of dangers which even its friends hardly 
see, and its critics do not see at all, wants something more 
than the support of a majority. It thirsts for its cordial 








approval, and the cordiality was absent. The only non-official 
Liberal who was hearty and effective, Mr. Morley, is opposed 
to our action in Egypt altogether. The Government were 
not in the least overmastered in the debate. We write 
with utter impartiality, for we hold the Government 
wrong in Egypt, but right in the Soudan; but we cannot 
find in the whole debate a single argument against the Liberal 
case, a single proof that in the Soudan the Government has 
failed in its duty. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was clear enough, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, though as impudent as ever, 
was more vigorous than usual, and for the first time spoke 
like a leader; and Mr. Forster was even more bitter than a 
candid friend usually is; and Mr. Goschen was pityingly 
reprehensive ; but the oratory for the defence was at least as 
powerful as that for the attack. Mr. Gladstone was not quite 
at his best, for he was so convinced that he hardly saw the 
thought in his opponents’ minds ; but he overwhelmed Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach’s argument, and showed past all doubt and 
question that his main point, the desertion of General 
Gordon, was a mere imagination. The Government had 
made a “covenant” with the General, and intended to 
keep it fully, though, being a Government, it was com- 
pelled to use reasonable methods. Lord Hartington’s 
answer to Mr. Forster was at least as weighty as his attack, 
and quite nullified its effect; while Sir Charle Dilke almost 
succeeded in convincing his adversaries that a march to Khar- 
toum would be among the most serious enterprises ever 
attempted by the people of this country. And while the 
oratory was at least as good on the Liberal as on the Tory 
side, the argument was much better. Strip the discussion of 
references to exhausted questions like the refusal to send 
Zebehr—which the Tories abandoned and Mr. Forster repu- 
diated—and the whole charge resolves itself into this,—that 
the Government have not done, and are not doing, all they 
might to aid General Gordon with material force. To this 
the Government reply that they could not send a small force 
to Khartoum from Suakim, for it would never get there ; that 
the notion of the “ prestige ” of the British soldier was in the 
Soudan an illusion, for the Arab attacked the British soldier 
hand-to-hand with the utmost readiness ; and that as to a large 
force, such an expedition over such distances and in such a 
country must be carefully prepared. They must decide as to 
the best time and the best methods; and take care not 
only that they did not desert General Gordon, but that they 
did not waste Englishmen in relieving him. What else could 
any Government do? Lord Randolph Churchill says he would 
send an expedition instantly ; but if he were in power, we pre- 
sume he would sanction preparation, and he would certainly 
discover that 10,000 men cannot be sent into Africa to 
“march ” without water, under a heat of savage intensity, over 
450 miles of desert, simply by ordering them to go. An 
English Cabinet cannot play with soldiers’ lives, As 
usual, speaker after speaker alluded to the dispatch of 
“Indian troops;” and, as usual, the Government only 
replied that this would be impolitic; but assailants and 
defendants alike understood that we cannot send Hindoos 
to fight in our quarrels unless we assure them victory, and 
that Hindoo regiments attacked by the Soudanese would be 
cut to pieces. The two races have been tried often enough 
round Hyderabad, and just now the Soudanese believe that 
death on the field takes them to heaven. The only new charge 
was one advanced by Mr. Goschen, that the Government had 
not been energetic enough in sending messengers to General 
Gordon ; and no doubt there may be something in that. We 
can hardly believe that in a country like Egypt messengers 
could not be found who, for sufficient pay, would force their 
way to General Gordon with all needful despatches. Manifold 
writers are not unknown ; General Gordon has a cipher with 
him ; and on such a service the expenditure of forty or fifty 
volunteers would be perfectly justifiable. There has, we have 
little doubt, been some slackness or stupidity, or, as we strongly 
suspect, treachery, in Cairo about this, and the Government at 
home has not sufficiently realised the necessity for pressure to 
overcome the passive resistance among the Egyptian officials ; 
but when we have said that, we have said all that was—not 
proved, but—not disproved, in the debate. Nevertheless, in 
spite of superiority alike in oratory and argument, the 
Government must have felt that the House, as a whole, was 
not cordial, that its own case was only accepted as a man 
accepts an argument he cannot answer, yet will not act on, 
and that though they had support, they had not the usual 
hearty collaboration. 

There is no help for the situation. There are times in every 
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life when men must consent to be misunderstood, and go on 
bearing calumny—or what is worse, candid criticism—from 
their friends as part of the day’s labour ; and the Ministry has 
arrived at one of those times. They are doing their duty, 
under circumstances of quite extraordinary perplexity, as best 
they know how, and must go on doing it, undeterred by any 
fear either of Lord Randolph Churchill or of consequences, 
With every step they take they will find that their leader’s 
splendid dream of saving Egypt without governing it is more 
and more incapable of realisation. If, for instance, they 
attempt to save the garrisons by force, or to relieve Khartoum 
by an army which, we suppose, they are even now preparing, 
they will find that they will require far more direct control of 
the Egyptian Departments, military, financial, and civil, than 
they yet possess. They must, to begin with, either ruin 
Egypt by compelling it to pay for the expedition, or pay 
the money for the sake of Egypt, or lend the money to 
Egypt; and in either case the responsibility for the fate 
of Egypt will be more urgent than ever. Still, Mr. Glad- 
stone is secking what, if it could be attained, every 
Englishman would join him in striving to attain; and the 
country is not going to punish him because he is a little nobler 
than itself, or than the facts will allow it to be. He will find 
out before he has done that Egypt is the native home of the 
mirage; and when he has found it out, no man can be trusted 
more implicitly to lead us to real water. Till then the country 
must toil on, thirsty, and ill-tempered with thirst, but with an 
angry certainty that the desert—the desert without wells—is 
not the place for changing experienced guides. The mirage 
will lift yet. 





M. FERRY’S TRIUMPH. 


HE French Premier has won his game in China, and is 
entitled to all the credit which keen insight and extreme 
audacity deserve. He discerned from the first, what all the 
rest of Europe faiied to perceive, that the Government of 
Pekin, in spite of its bold diplomacy and of its recent successes, 
was still afraid of open war with a European Power, and when 
compelled to make its choice would concede anything not 
directly visible to its people. He treated the menaces of the 
Marquis Tseng with a contempt which violated diplomatic 
forms ; he pushed on his forces in Tonquin as if China had no 
existence; and at the last moment he offered the Chinese 
Government terms which left tie Empress no alternatives but 
open war or submission. It is probable that in arriving 


at his conclusion, M. Jules Ferry had the benefit of 
assistance rarely extended to any Power in such a 
struggle. The Catholic Church was ardently desirous 


that the enterprise should succeed. That Church claims half- 
a-million of converts in Anam ; they have suffered indescribable 
horrors from the Mandarins and the mob, and they have been 
menaced within the last few months with total extirpation. 
Thousands have been put to death, hundreds have been tor- 
tured, and the Catholic Bishops in China have been roused to 


representations such as have rarely reached Europe. The 

Pope himself interfered, recommended to all .French 
9 

Clericals strict abstention from resistance to the expe- 


dition, and, we have little doubt, placed at M. Ferry’s 
disposal that minute and accurate information as to the 
state of parties in Pekin which the Jesuit Fathers there 
have such exceptional means of collecting. Be that as it may, 
M. Ferry was sure that in the last resort the Right would 
support his Government and the Chinese leaders would quail, 
and he moved forward with a decision which, if we approved 
his object, it would be impossible not to respect. When told 
that an attack on Sontay would mean war, he stormed Sontay. 
When informed that Bacninh was garrisoned by Chinese 
Regulars who would fight to the death, he invested Bacninh, 
and the Chinese Regulars retreated without firing a shot. 
And when at last he was assured that the Peace Party had 
fallen in Pekin, that new statesmen had taken the helm. 
and that Tonquin would be defended for years without 
Open war, he demanded an indemnity which left the Chinese 
no alternatives except to fight, to pay the indemnity, or, by 
ceding Anam, to escape all further demands. To push the 
Chinese so hard was most audacious. France was entirely 
without desire for a great war. It is more than doubtful 
whether, if China had resisted, the Opportunists and Clericals 
together could have sustained M. Ferry,—whether the peasants, 
once aware that 50,000 men of the Line must be sent to the 
other side of the earth, would not have dismissed the Govern- 
ment, and insisted on a compromise. 





Moreover, up to the | Government has adopted to the full the Gambettist policy of 





last moment there must have been serious risk of a popular 
movement in Pekin, and of a demand for war which could 
not be resisted, and which would have been fatal alike to 
Prince Chun and to M. Jules Ferry. Success, however, in 
Asia usually belongs to the audacious. The Chinese Ministry 
shrank at the last moment from the terrible consequences 
which might have followed defeat ; full powers were conceded 
to Li Hung Chang, the true head of the Peace Party and of 
the native Chinese; and in three days a treaty was arranged 
granting to France all, and more than all, she had ever de- 
manded. 

In consideration of the withdrawal of the demand for an 
indemnity, China cedes to France the protectorate—that is, 
the uitimate sovereignty—over the whole Empire of Anam, in- 
cluding Tonquin, with its original boundaries. The effort, 
several times repeated, to divide Tonquin, or to draw a dis- 
tinction between the hill country and the Delta, is abandoned, 
and the new French frontier is made conterminous with that of 
China. Moreover, three great provinces—those of Yunnan, 
Kwangsi, and Kwangtung, covering the whole of South-Western 
China—are thrown open to French trade exclusively. This does 
not mean, we imagine, that the rest of the world are shut out, 
forjby the Treaty of Tientsin all foreign nations must be treated 
alike ; but it does mean that only French merchants will be 
allowed to travel in the three provinces, that China will not 
levy transit duties as against French goods, and that the 
French may levy the duties on the Songkoi, from which they 
hope ultimately to extract a solid revenue. ‘That concession, 
in fact, follows on the concession of sovereignty, and it is sove- 
reignty whichis conceded. The original treaty between France 
and Anam, which is as strong as any treaty between England 
and a subordinate Native State, is expressly recognised, and 
no future treaty will require any recognition. France hence- 
forward can do as she pleases, and will undoubtedly please 
before long to dispense with native authority altogether. She 
has never been able to work with one yet; and, indeed. 
divided responsibility is contrary to her whole system of 
government. The substitution of a Governor-General for the 
native Emperor will not be difficult, and then Anam will be 
organised on the regular system of a French tropical colony, 
with endless officials, heavy taxes, and a certain number of 
successful planters, mine-agents,and managers of State Banks. 
M. Jules Ferry stated publicly that this was his hope, and the 
new Colony is one which admits of its realisation. The territory 
covers 125,000 square miles, is full of forests, mines, and 
cultivated plains, and is inhabited by eleven millions of 
quiet and industrious people, who, if decently treated, will 
devote themselves to the effort to grow rich. They grow 
everything grown in the tropics, and they are for the most 
part peasants, who will yield to taxation, and obey any orders 
the Prefects may issue for their guidance. The only unruly tract 
is Northern Tonquin, and this is so pierced with deep rivers that 
resistance to the French garrison will speedily become impossible. 
The Chinese cannot aid the insurgents in the face of the 
treaty—and indeed, to do them justice, never threaten dis- 
tricts they have ceded—and the bravest of the Black Flags 
will soon be driven to take service in the Sepoy Army which, 
within forty-eight hours of the terms of the treaty be- 
coming known in Paris, the President had decreed to the 
extent of 6,000 men. What with the French severity of re- 
pression, the hopelessness of resistance, and the advantage 
possessed by the French in the innumerable waterways, which, 
to Generals accustomed to use steam, serve all the purposes of 
roads, even Tonquin must in a few months sink back into 
quiet. So certain of this is M. Ferry himself that he is 
already withdrawing troops, and proposes to reduce the 
permanent garrison as speedily as possible to less than ten 
thousand men. 

We cannot say we are wholly content with M. Ferry’s sac- 
cess. There is no reason to shed tears over the Anamese, 
who will be better governed by French Prefects than by the 
Mandarins ; and no excuse for feeling any commercial jealousy. 
The British will take possession of the trade of Haiphong, 
as they have done of the trade of Saigon; and will very soon 
be found exporting all that is exported to Yunnan and the 
Kwangs. Nor need we grieve greatly over the exposure of the 
weakness of the Chinese Government. That Government 
still too hostile to Europeans to obtain their hearty sympathy, 
and might, had it have ventured on 
measures which would speedily produce a war. But we 
own we do dread the effect of the success upon the 
policy of the French Government and its head. That 
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“developing Colonial France” by seizing undefended terri- 
tories, and the conquest of Anam after so trifling an effort 
will not only make it ravenous for more, but will induce it to 
believe that audacity is the only condition of success. We 
shall be greatly surprised if M. Ferry remains contented with 
Anam, and if Frenchmen do not begin to dream of an empire 
in Indo-China which shall rival, perhaps over-shadow, the 
British Empire in the East. Siam, with its quiet people, would 
be a very tempting prize; and Siam, as against any European 
Power, is undefended even by the shadow of the Chinese 
Empire. There is no one to defend Siam; it cannot 
defend itself; and it lies a huge rich mass side by side 
with the new French colony, and pierced by the great river 
upon which the capital to that colony is seated. Siam will, 
we venture to say, within the next five years attract many 
covetous French glances,—unless, indeed, they are directed 
towards territories nearer home. The French Government 
appear disposed to carry matters in Morocco with a very high 
hand. There is no resisting power in the monarchy to con- 
tend with a European army, and we do not know that 
France would dread Spanish hostility any more than she 
dreaded Italian in the case of Tunis. We may be 
doing her rulers an injustice, but they seem to be given 
over for the moment to a policy of adventure; and if they 
are so given, their hands as well as their appetites will 
be strengthened by their cheap success in Tonquin, The 
peasant voters are in this matter the ultimate conservative 
force ; and we cannot expect the peasantry to refuse possessions 
which, as they will be told, are obtainable without much out- 
lay, without great risks, and without sending their children in 
any numbers permanently abroad. They will think that M. 
Ferry succeeds, and will follow him until he attempts some 
enterprise from which he cannot recede. 
LORD SALISBURY’S HINT. 
ORD SALISBURY, in his speech at the meeting of the 
4 London and Westminster Working Men’s Constitutional 
Association on Wednesday, dropped a hint, evidently care- 
fully considered, which seems to us to imply, what a good 
many other speeches of Lord Salisbury have implied, that he 
does not in the least understand the new conditions under 
which the House of Commons exists. The hint was this,— 
that the House of Commons might very well change the Govern- 
ment without changing the party in power; that it might act 
as it acted in 1854, when, by the carrying of Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, Lord Aberdeen was compelled to resign, but instead 
of an exchange of the party in Opposition for the party in 
power, one of Lord Aberdeen’s own colleagues was charged with 
the formation of a new Government, and the Palmerston 
Cabinet was formed, to prosecute the Crimean War with new 
energy and spirit. Commenting on Mr. Goschen’s former 
remark that he must decline to give a blank cheque to Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Salisbury asked why that was necessary at all. 
Why should he not make the cheque payable to any order he 
chose, so long as the person in whose favour it was drawn would 
promise tosupersede and amend the feeble Egyptian and Soudanese 
policy of the present Goverment? Lord Salisbury probably 
means that either Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen might be 
able to form a Government which would be formed expressly 
to initiate a strong Egyptian policy, and which would be sup- 
ported by the Conservatives, whether from within or from 
without the Cabinet, in the execution of that policy. Now, 
in making that suggestion Lord Salisbury shows, we think, 
commendable modesty as to the prospects of his own party in 
the country. He has probably very little hope that a party so 
disunited, and so little disposed to give, as regards the franchise, 
what the country earnestly desires, would get the support need- 
fal to form a strong Government ; and he is quite right. But 
wisely as he judges on that point, he judges anything but 
wisely in conceiving that the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment bears the same relation to the electoral opinion of the 
present day which the Crimean policy of * the Government of 
all the Talents” bore to the electoral opinion of thirty years 
ago. The difference is very great indeed. In the first place, 
a war with such a Power as Russia was a very great emergency 
indeed, and a very different kind of emergency from the 
Egyptian emergency of the present time. But, in the next 
place, there is a greater difference still. The electorate of 
1854 was a comparatively small and privileged class—a class 
which was most effectively represented by such papers as the 
Times of that day, and which was enormously influenced by 
that journal. When the Zimes attacked the Government of 








Lord Aberdeen, as the Zimes attacks the present Government 
of Mr. Gladstone, the attack meant not merely an atom of 
opinion unfavourable to the Government,—which is all it 
means now,—but a mass of opinion which could depend with 
tolerable certainty on turning the scales against the Govern. 
ment. Therefore, when the opinion of the London journals 
and of the House of Commons simultaneously turned against 
the Government, there was every reason why the resignation of 
the Cabinet and the formation of a new Government to repre- 
sent a more active principle of foreign policy, should have led, 
as it did lead, to the accession to power of a much more solid 
Administration, But now the whole situation is different, 
Not only is the Egyptian crisis one of intrinsically far less 
significance than the crisis of the Crimean War, but the 
electorate is, to a very great extent indeed, outside the influ- 
ence of the middle-class and of the London journals, We our- 
selves are impartial witnesses on this subject, though we hold 
most cordially with Mr. Gladstone that the abandonment of the 
Soudan is the true policy, and that no attempt at the reconquest 
of that terrible country would be justifiable, even for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the garrisons. For, we have constantly main- 
tained that in Egypt Proper the attempt to establish a Native 
Government that would govern justly is simply hopeless, and 
that while we remain we ought to govern in effect for our- 
selves. It is clear, then, that we are not interested witnesses, 
for we say that we should be very glad to see the Govern- 
ment convinced that the people at large do desire a stronger 
policy in Egypt Proper, and do wish to see the hopeless at- 
tempt at a tertiéuim quid Government,—neither really British 
nor really Mahommedan,—abandoned definitively. But then, 
can we honestly say they do desire this? On the whole, cer- 
tainly not. We believe that the great mass of the electors are 
not greatly interested in the Egyptian question, and have been 
persuaded to sanction the military operations there only by 
their deference for the Prime Minister, whom they so justly 
admire. If all the London journals with one accord clamoured 
for the formation of a new Liberal Government from which 
Mr, Gladstone should be excluded, and excluded expressly for the 
purpose of adopting a stronger policy in Egypt, we believe that 
they would produce little or no impression on the minds of the 
electors. Mr. Gladstone is a far greater power with them than 
all the middle-class opinion in the world. A middle Govern- 
ment, with Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen at its head and 
Mr. Gladstone opposed to it, whether it had Conservative 
support or not, would hardly live many weeks. And as to an 
appeal to the country, we strongly suspect that no body of opinion 
in favour of such a middle Government could be found at all. 
The very condition of democracy is that the people feel 
confidence in particular leaders, and will not abandon 
those leaders on the invitation of any organs of middle- 
class opinion whatever,—nay, not even on the invita- 
tion of their own representatives in Parliament. As a 
matter of fact, we do not in the least believe that Liberal 
Members are as disloyal to the Government as Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote earnestly endeavour to per- 
suade themselves that they are. Liberals think, for 
the most part, the Egyptian situation an extremely diffi- 
cult one, and one with which the Government is dealing 
as earnestly and as straightforwardly as possible. Pro 
bably they think that no alternative Government could 
be trusted to deal with it any better, if so well. But 
even if it were otherwise, even if it were as Lord 
Salisbury chooses to imagine, even if the Liberals would like 
to throw off Mr, Gladstone’s yoke if they dared, why is 
it that they do not dare? Simply because they do not 
think that their constituents would tolerate any course 
of that kind; simply because they know that the electors 
trust Mr. Gladstone much more than they trust their own 
special representatives, and would throw them over if they 
threw over Mr. Gladstone. There was, of course, no parallel 
to this condition of things in 1854, Lord Aberdeen had no 
hold of the electorate of that day, while to some slight extent 
it is probable that Lord Palmerston had. The change from 
Lord Aberdeen to Lord Palmerston was a change in the 
popular direction. The change from Mr. Gladstone to Lord 
Hartington or Mr. Goschen would be a change in the un- 
popular direction. Indeed, Mr. Goschen could not take 
office for a session without being challenged to produce 
a Franchise Bill, which we all know that he would never 
consent to produce. And even Lord Hartington could no 
more accept office to revolutionise Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
with any chance of success, than Lord Salisbury could have 
accepted office in 1878 to revolutionise Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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olicy with any chance of success. Under a democracy, the 
leading statesman counts for a great deal more than he can 
count for under a middle-class oligarchy. And Lord Salisbury, 
in forgetting this enormous difference in the circumstances of 
the political position, as compared with the position of 1854, 
has forgotten the very fulcrum on which the stability of 
modern governments depends. 





SIR HENRY JAMES. 


HE Attorney-General, in the speech delivered at the 
Eighty Club yesterday week, and still more in the re- 
markable exposition of the story and import of the Franchise 
Bill which he gave at Egham on Tuesday night, displayed 
what we have long noticed in him, that strong bias towards the 
historical and constructive side of politics, as distinguished 
from the controversial and stormy side, which is unusual in a 
great advocate, and especially in a great advocate who has chiefly 
won his reputation by his great successes at Common Law. 
At Egham, indeed, Sir Henry James expressly said that he 
always leaned, wherever it was possible, to constructive as 
distinguished from destructive political methods; and any one 
who will watch even his career as a lawyer closely will detect 
a bias of the same kind. When Sir Henry James can bring a 
suit to a reasonable compromise, it is always his instinct to do 
so. He has a fine eye for the evidence which shows what may 
be justly said on the other side, and has the natural craving 
of a just and orderly mind not to overlook that aspect of the 
case, if, without unfaithfulness to the interests of his own 
client, he can properly concede it the weight which, in his own 
estimate of the suit, he himself attaches to it. And this will 
be found to characterise very much his action in the stormy 
world of politics. He naturally approaches every great issue 
from the historical side. In his remarkable speech in moving 
the second reading of the Affirmation Bill, nothing was so 
notable as his proof that the oath of allegiance was imposed 
for political purposes, and for political purposes only,—the 
Peers as a confessedly loyal body being at first entirely 
exempted from it,—and that it was only the breaking out of 
the feud between Catholic and Protestant which gave to that 
oath a temporary religious significance. Again, nothing was 
so notable in his exposition of the Representation of the 
People Bill last Tuesday at Egham as his careful historical 
study of the whole question; his quaint story of the high- 
handed manner in which the House of Commons in James I.’s 
reign, under the guidance of Sir Edward Coke himself, calmly 
overrode the statute law requiring residence as a qualifica- 
tion for the vote; his full grasp of the history of the freehold 
franchise; and the clear presumption he established that 
anything like disfranchisement of the freeholders, gud free- 
holders, would be a very unpopular, instead of a very popular, 
measure in this country, With all his ns? prius ability, Sir 
Henry James’s mind is, in the main, that more of a historian 
than of a mere advocate. He has exhibited his great ability in 
politics chiefly in discovering the line of least resistance to great 
reforms, and he well knows how large an element the historical 
method is in the true indication of that line. We ought not to 
forget that it was in Sir Henry James’s speech at Bridgwater, 
nearly a year-and a half ago—in January, 1883,—that 
the course of separating the Reform Bill into two en- 
tirely distinct measures was first officially advocated. “TI 
am certain,’ said the Attorney-General on that occasion, 
“that if ever the attempt is made to deal with the question 
by one Bill, or even what is termed one scheme, failure, and 
certain failure, will ensue.” And it was on the same occasion 
that he used the remarkable illustration—*‘To postpone 
enfranchising those who are entitled to be electors till the 
details of a Redistribution Bill have been settled, would be 
like showing food t> a hungry man, and then saying, ‘ But I 
cannot let you have it till I can arrange the tables at which 
you are to sit, and the people who are to share it with you.’” 
It is evident to us that Sir Henry James has had a leading 
part in determining the policy of the great measure which he 
has recently been engaged in expounding, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that he has amply vindicated the prudence and 
justice of the course which he advised. He has reduced, as he 
always loves to reduce, the disturbing forces to a minimum. 
Probably by his advice the Government have pared away 
almost all the inequalities and injustices of the property 
qualification without taking the invidious line of disfranchis- 
ing owners (by no means always rich men), or of insisting on 
their residence in the place where they really hold their property. 
Indeed, the Government have given the Bill a shape which 


carries it by immense majorities at every stage of its progress 
through the House of Commons. And this is no small praise for 
a statesman,—that he is skilful in minimising resistance to great 
popular measures, as well as in making the utmost use of all 
the available force which he finds in the country for sweeping 
them over the obstacles which, in so conservative a country 
as England, beset every great change that can be proposed. 
No one in the House of Commons has a finer insight into the 
form which popular measures should take than Sir Henry 
James, His shaping of the Corrupt Practices Act of last Session 
was a masterpiece of shaping. His shaping of the Represen- 
tation of the People Bill of this Session will prove, we 
confidently believe, a masterpiece also. He knows how 
to make a measure glide past obstacles over which almost 
any other statesman would attempt by main force to 
heave it. 

As an orator, Sir Henry James has the same characteristic 
which marks him as an advocate and as a legislator,—that is, 
he never makes his speech too big for the occasion. He never 
carries more sail than he needs for the purpose of obtaining 
his end. Perhaps his finest speech in the House, regarded as 
an oratorical effort, was the speech made in 1879 in‘answer to 
Mr. Courtney’s proposal to confer the electoral franchise on 
women. Nothing could have been more effective than Sir Henry 
James’s mode of turning the argument derived from the politi- 
cal position of the Queen against his opponents. Quoting from 
“The Life of the Prince Consort” the Queen’s remark that 
“We women are not made for government; and if we are 
good women, we dislike these masculine occupations,’ he 
explained the Queen as meaning that the truest of all the 
functions of women is “to be a help-meet to man, to guide 
and cheer him in times of success, to soothe and console him 
in moments of difficulty, to share with him the reward of his 
triumphs ;’ and that if that function is adequately fulfilled, 
the last of all tasks to which women would voluntarily choose 
to devote themselves would be the task of direct government. 
Yet that, of course, is the task to which women, if they enter 
the political arena, ought to devote themselves, or they will 
not do their duty as politicians. Now, the Queen, who under- 
stands the situation as no other woman could understand it, 
deliberately declares that women naturally seek the guidance of 
other judgments than their own to lean upon in relation to re- 
sponsibilities of this kind, and are never so well fitted for their 
main duties as women, as when they do seek this guidance. Sir 
Henry James's whole speech was indeed of remarkable power, 
especially the part in which he disposed of the assertion that the 
suffrage was asked for unmarried women and widows alone, and 
showed how women had already begun to resent the idea, even 
though their own chosen advocate had accepted it, that marriage 
should bea positive disqualification for a vote, and had insisted 
that whenever a woman possessed the property qualification— 
as under the Married Women’s Property Act married women of 
course often will—they ought to be as much entitled to the vote 
as spinsters or widows qualified in the same way. Moreover, as 
Sir Henry James had brought the Queen to prove that the best 
women do not and cannot live a strictly independent life in 
politics if they can get hold of a good adviser, so he called 
Miss Lydia Becker to prove that women actually do regard 
marriage as “the natural and honourable profession in 
which the majority of women maintain themselves by the 
discharge of conjugal, social, and domestic duties,”—the plea 
on which Miss Becker resists the abolition of damages for 
breach of promise. Further, he called Miss Bright as a 
witness to prove that the advocates of women’s rights would 
not for a moment concede that married women are, as married 
women, disqualified to vote. A more irresistible chain of 
evidence to establish that the enfranchisement of women could 
not stop with unmarried women and widows, but must go on 
to the enfranchisement of married women also, and when it 
reached that stage must introduce a vast number of voters 
who are regarded, even by their own sex, as all the better 
women for not being independent politicians, was never pro- 
duced in the House of Commons; and probably all the other 
speeches against the resolution contributed less to the over- 
whelming majority by which Mr. Courtney’s motion was 
negatived, than the speech of Sir Henry James alone. It was 
not only a persuasive speech and an eloquent speech, marked 
by that refinement and weight of expression which Sir Henry 
James understands as well as any orator in the House, but a 
speech in which every link was carefully forged and all the 
links were fastened together by a logic which it was not easy to 
resist. And in the line which Sir Henry James has taken up on 








the women’s question, he has, we suspect, been influenced by what 
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is evidently one of his ruling principles in politics—an intense 


dislike to anything like political fussiness, and to all the in-- 


fluences which promote mere effervescence. The introduction 
of women into the political arena would certainly not tend to 
economise the bustle and excitement of Parliamentary life. 
This dislike of fussy politicians has been well marked in his 
speeches ; for impersonal as he generally is, he has twice made 
a humorous but most effective attack on Mr. James Lowther 
for the political fussiness which so eminently characterises him. 

For so good a Liberal there isno statesman and no oratorin the 
House who more than Sir Henry James takes into account the 
bias of “‘that great body of men who stand apart and neutral 
between the two great parties in the State ;” and it is one of his 
great secrets of success, both as a statesman and as an orator, 
that he does so. It is out of that body of men that the make- 
weights of political life are secured. And by his sagacity and 
his art, Sir Henry James almost always manages to secure them 
for the cause of the great party to which he belongs. 





INDISCIPLINE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


HE Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury spent 

its time very profitably last Tuesday. It had to deal with 

a grave scandal, and after some uncertainty and confusion, it 
dealt with it in a sensible and practical temper. The Lower 
House had presented a “gravamen ;”’ and though the ideas of 
the Clergy on the subject of grievances are not invariably 
those of the laity, on this occasion there was a real identity 
between them. In point of fact, the “gravamen” grew out 
of a very vigorous statement of lay opinion. On November 
15th last, Mr. Justice Stephen passed sentence of penal servi- 
tude on a clergyman convicted of bigamy. Bigamy, though it 
was the crime which had brought down this particular 
penalty on the prisoner, was really one of his lightest 
offences, and the Judge took occasion to compare the discipline 
of the Clergy with the discipline of other professions, ‘In 
any other liberal profession which you might have disgraced,” 
he said, “ you would have been speedily dealt with. If you 
had been a member of my profession, you would have been 
disbarred ; if a solicitor, you would have been struck off the 
rolls ; if you held her Majesty’s commission in the Army, your 
services would have been dispensed with ; if you had been a 
medical man, you would under the new regulations have been 
struck off the Medical Register. But being a clergyman, you 
come out of penal servitude, you go into other clerical 
employment, and assume the position of one who is to 
teach, guide, and set an example to others.” The Bishop 
of Bangor supplied some further particulars of this singular 
clerical career, The clergyman in question was at one time a 
licensed curate in his diocese, and while there first married a 
widow and then seduced one of his step-daughters. For 
this offence proceedings were taken against him in the Ecele- 
siastical Courts; but before anything could be done, he was 
tried and sentenced to penal servitude for making a false 
entry in the registrar's book. Thereupon the ecclesiastical 
suit seems to have been stayed, and the Bishop of Bangor 
contented himself with giving notice of the facts to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to the provincial Bishops. These 
notices, however, did not prevent the clergyman, after his 
liberation, from finding occasional employment in the diocese 
of Worcester. The Bishop of that diocese did not know 
that he was so employed ; indeed, he only became acquainted 
with the man’s existence and antecedents on reading the 
observations just quoted of Mr. Justice Stephen. From 
what was said by other Bishops in the course of the discussion 
and in Convocation, it seems that cases such as this are not un- 
common. These black shepherds seldom try to get employment in 
any one parish for more than a Sunday or two. Generally, the 
Bishop of London says, their performances are so unsatisfactory 
that they are not required longer. Of course, if the Clergy who 
employ them were more scrupulous, it would be more difficult 
for them to get duty. At any rate, they would be compelled 
to forge testimonials ; and this is an offence which might bring 
them in conflict with a more formidable law than that ad- 
ministered by any spiritual Court. But the Clergy are often 
in straits to find some one to take their work, and respectable 
clergymen do not like to be asked for their testimonials; and, 
from one motive or the other, it seems easy for a man to be 
employed as a temporary curate without any one knowing 
anything about him except what he chooses to tell of himself. 
Even if the beneficed Clergy were to mend their ways in 
this respect, the cure would not be complete; for testimonials 
may be quite genuine and yet very nearly worthless, There 





are always men who deal with testimonials on the principle of 
giving to him that asketh, The Bishop of Chichester’s 
remedy is that occasional employment should be given only to 
clergymen whose names are inscribed in a diocesan list, so that 
the scandals that now happen would be rendered impossible. 
except where fraudulent personation was added to a man’s 
other offences. 


But proposals of this kind do not touch the essence of the 
grievance. The grievance is not merely that disreputable clergy- 
men find employment, but that they continue to be clergy- 
men. It is this that excites Mr. Justice Stephen’s surprise, as 
having no parallel in any other liberal profession. Towards 
the end of the discussion, this suggested itself to the Bishops, 
It was monstrous, the Bishop of Exeter said, that a man who 
had committed a gross crime should still retain his Orders, 
Every other profession can purge itself of such men,—why 
should the Church of England stand alone in its inability to 
touchthem? In the end,a committee was appointed to “ con- 
sider the best mode of removing from the ministry persons 
proved by the judgment of a competent Court to have been 
guilty of offences which morally disqualify them” for the work. 
It ought not to be difficult to frame a statute which should 
have this effect. This is not a question of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline properly so called. It has nothing to do with the 
constitution or functions of the Spiritual Courts. All that 
is wanted is a process by which the operation of a sentence 
passed by a Criminal Court shall be extended, and made to 
carry with it, almost as a matter of course, certain spiritual 
consequences. When a clergyman has undergone a conviction 
which, if he had been an officer in the Army, or a solicitor, or 
a doctor, would have involved the loss of his professional 
character, there can be no reason why he should be treated 
with exceptional leniency. The harm he can do by remaining 
a clergyman is at least as great as any he could do if he 
belonged to any of the callings which it has been thought 
necessary to fence round with greater stringency. Indeed, it is far 
greater ; because the services which a solicitor or a doctor renders 
are chiefly intellectual services, while those which a clergyman 
has to render are chiefly moral. That a man has been con- 
victed of some disgraceful crime does not affect his opinion on 
a point of law or medicine, but it does very much affect his 
opinion on a point of morals or theology. It may be un- 
reasonable that it should do so; and the Article which 
declares that the unworthiness of the Minister hinders not the 
effect of the Word, seems to go dead against it. But in matters 
of this kind people are guided by instinct far more than by 
either reason or argument; and they feel that there are flaws 
in a man’s practice which cannot fail to vitiate his preaching. 
Consequently, if it be inexpedient to allow a man to go on 
practising as a solicitor or as a medical man after he has served 
his time as a convict, it is still more inexpedient to allow him 
to remain in Holy Orders. The incongruity between his con- 
duct and his character is greater in the latter case, and the 
mischief which this incongruity is likely to work is greater. 
What is wanted is a provision that the fact that a clergyman 
has been convicted of such and such a crime shall be notified 
to the diocesan officials, and that, by a simple and inexpensive 
process, the Bishop shall be enabled to move the provincial 
Court to deprive him of his Orders. A discretion whether or 
not to put the law into execution might be vested in the Judge, 
and the rare cases in which a man sentenced to penal 
servitude is more sinned against than sinning might thus 
be provided for. No other precaution would be necessary, 
because a peccant clergyman would be exposed to no greater 
penalty than already falls to the lot of the peccant members of 
other professions. The provincial Court should be moved, as a 
matter of course, to degrade the offender ; and it should make 
the order prayed for, unless the offender could show reason 
why exceptional mercy should be extended to him. If there 
be any theological objection to a sentence of degradation, the 
same end might be attained by a perpetual prohibition to 
exercise any ministerial function. It is not, we think, too 
much for the Church to ask that so long as she remains estab- 
lished she should be allowed to protect herself against such 
gross and notorious scandals as these in which the offender 
referred to by the Bishop of Bangor has played so conspicuous 
a part, 





THE PANIC IN NEW YORK. 
ae panic in New York will cost some English speculators, 
and many English stockbrokers and dealers, a good deal 
of money; but its interest for ordinary Englishmen chiefly 
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consists in this,—it is one more warning that American in- 
vestments, outside the national bonds, are only safe for those 
who can and will hold to them for long periods of time. Men 
who expect either to sell or to pledge their securities in a 
hurry should leave American railroad property alone. Such 
property is very attractive to small investors, on account of the 
large interest obtainable on what looks, and ultimately is, very 
fair security, the “* mortgages’ on American railroads, in par- 
ticular, being fairly safe. Their owners can foreclose, if they 
are not paid, and population increases so fast that almost any 
large line—never touch a little one at any price whatever—is 
sure after no long delay to earn enough to pay all creditors 
in full. Mr. Vanderbilt’s lines usually pay from 7 to 
10 per cent. to the original stockholders; and though 
he has the cream of the business, entire systems of 
“roads” not owned by him may yet do nearly as well. 
This advantage is, however, counterbalanced by two great dis- 
advantages—the danger of delay in profit-earning, and the 
danger of excessive fluctuation in price. An American line is 
often intended to create its own traffic by attracting population, 
and this, though a safe process, is a slow one; while its stocks, 
however good, are liable to enormous fluctuations in price. In 
the first place, the managers of a great American railroad are 
always ambitious. They fear competition, they see immense 
tracts which they want to occupy, they thirst for termini 
beyond which there is no going, and they have a desire to 
“spread prosperity” by enormous contracts for rails, cars, 
bridges, and building-lots—which is sometimes justifiable, and 
sometimes directly corrupt. They have been expanding their 
roads of late, and competing for business by reducing fares till 
they have heaped impossible loads on their original concerns, 
and have, it is believed, fined their shareholders in £250,000,000 
sterling. That is said to be the total amount of the “shrinkage ” 
in railway values within the last three years ; and the estimate 
is certainly borno out by the following table, which we take 
from the Pall Mall Gazette :— 








1882. 1883. Fall 
on X -\188t. since 
United States Railways. High’st. Low’st. High’st. Low’st. May. 1882. 
Denver $100 ....... patdsiincaences 76 40! 522 23% 12 Gt 
Central Pacific $100 ............ 95 924 91% 632 39% 55} 
Illinois Central $100 ............ 155 185 152) 128% 122 33 
Louisville Shares ............... 993 50: 604 434 363 63 
New York Central $100 ...... 140} 128) 1264 1163 109 313 
N. Y. and L. Erie $100......... 45% 343 42 284 14 314 
» Pref. 6 p. c. $100......... 90 70 86 74 38 52 
»» Second Pref. 6 Ps ere ee 104 942 1024 93 64 40 
N. Y. P. and O. First Mort. ... 62 424 58% 393} 34} 27} 
N.Y. P.& O. & Second Mort. 273 14 22) 10 74 20 
N. Y. P. and O. Third Mort.... 13 73 93 5 34 93 
Oregon and Cal. Pref. 7 p.c... 523 40 502 34) 19 323 
Pennsylvania $50 ............... 66; 55% C6; S7% 59 63 
Philadelphia and Reading...... 35$ 254 305 248 17318 
Ohio and Miss. $100 ............ 2 314 37% 23% 20} 213 
Wabash Ordinary ............... 40§ 25 36§ 16} Gk 34 
Wabash Preference ............ 72} 48 58k 30% 133 59 
BAKO BHOLG <...<ccvasececdesivnsess 1223 102} 118% 973 92 30; 


A sum like that taken away from a limited number of 
holders makes them all “weak,” and unable to stand up 
against any serious disaster. Hardly any interest will 
compensate holders for liability to such crushing falls; 
and though the risk on the more solid railways is 
much less, still it is, when judged by English experience, 
unduly great. Nobody can tell what the managers may 
attempt in the way of annexation, or when they may declare 
war with other companies, for they are very often not 
the agents of the stockholders, but of leviathan specula- 
tors, to whom these gigantic efforts are, among other things, 
exciting amusement. <A railway king in America looks to 
profit, but he looks to it as a Kuropean conqueror looks to 
territory, and if he wins is content, whether the campaign has 
paid or not. One grand annexation may cancel profits, and 
one great failure throw into the market half the stock of a 
railway, to be sold within forty-eight hours. 


Moreover, the fluctuations in price are not wholly 
dependent either on new enterprises or on traflics, but 
are affected by another cause. The stocks and bonds of 
the railroads are used in America by speculators in their 
businesses to an extent hardly known in Europe. They keep 
their capital in them, deposit them in the banks, and 
borrow on them to the last procurable penny. The banks, 
even when quite honest, which is not always the case, are at 
once eager and cautious,—eager to lend all they can, and cau- 
tious not to lose their security at last. Whenever, therefore, 
they see a fall beginning they calli in their loans; and the 
speculators, who just then are, of course, most pressed, have 





no option but to sell their stocks and bonds almost at any 
price. Other banks see them selling, the public hears of their 
selling, and both, remembering previous falls, are eager to “ get 
out” before prices get to the bottom. They are, in a large 
majority of cases, distinctly poorer than most English banks 
and investors—they call a bank with a million of dollars 
capital (£200,000) a great bank in America—and they are, as we 
believe, much more nervous than the same classes in England, 
much more apt to expect gains and losses of cent. per cent. in 
a quarter. They rush into the market to sell everything, till 
the general tumble, which in England would be one per cent. 
in a day, is often five, and the total fall, instead of perhaps 
five or ten per cent., reaches sixty or eighty. The rise may 
be equally rapid—for example, on Thursday the general rise 
in Wall Street was estimated at five per cent.—but the 
effect abroad is to shake confidence to a degree which it 
takes months, sometimes years, to overcome. A State which 
repudiates is not trusted again fully in that generation, 
and an investor's memory about railways, though not quite 
so enduring, is singularly tenacious. It is, in fact, a 
horrid nuisance to a man in business to be refused ad- 
vances on bonds because the bankers cannot fix a margin, and 
to the speculator who has made his calculations upon returns 
of traffic, to find that they are all wrong because some 
president of a New York bank has been monopolising bonds, 
and is compelled to * unload,”—that is, to take any price he 
can get. The changes are, of course, temporary, and investors 
who can hold on are comparatively safe; but investors who 
want their money to be ready might as well lend it upon 
English farms; while as to speculators in such stocks, they 
are playing against men who whenever they please can throw 
loaded dice. 


The intolerable tolerance of American feeling towards specu- 
lators greatly increases the risk in investing in American bonds. 
No president of a railroad is ever punished either for misre- 
presentation or for committing his shareholders to the maddest 
enterprises. If he succeeds he is considered a great man, and 
if he fails he is pitied, and sometimes presented with great 
sums to live on. Even the president of a bank is not held 
criminally liable for loans to his own relatives without 
security, if only his friends, when he has failed, will pay up 
his defaults. The manager of a deposit bank who uses deposits 
to buy “ blocks” of shares is, if the shares rise, considered 
clever; and if they fall and he fails, is, after the first twenty- 
four hours, neither considered nor treated as a mere thief. If 
he is well connected, or popular, or sheltered by friends, his 
“ruin” is regarded as a suflicient penalty, and after a year 
or two of retirement he usually begins again. The effect 
of this is, that any one who can obtain the control of large 
funds is tempted to make himself rich at once, and that the 
market is always at the mercy of men who are playing a game 
in which they stake temporary inconvenience and disrepute 
against fortune. The temptation is too great for a race of 
men who care more to gain money in large sums than any 
people in the world, and at the same time fear poverty less 
than any other people. Millionaires in America make 
“corners” as if they had nothing to lose, or let their sons 
amuse themselves with “financing” as if it were only an 
expensive game. An Englishman, however speculative he 
may be, fears poverty excessively, and a Frenchman shoots 
himself to avoid it; but an American with a million will 
speculate to win ten, and if he loses take a clerkship without 
thinking much about it. There is a good side, a very good 
side, to the “‘ detachment” noticeable in all American busi- 
ness men, a freedom from sordidness and from petty grasping ; 
but the peculiarity makes them the most dangerous business 
gamesters in the world. You know in dealing with a French- 
man that he will not voluntarily risk pecuniary ruin, but to 
an American that risk rather adds to the excitement of his 
pursuit. What, indeed, is ruin, in that exhilarating air, with 
nobody caring, and thirty-six States around you offering to 
the skilful thirty-six thousand ways of making money? An 
attack of dyspepsia is far worse ; and, in fact, when a prominent 
American is ruined, we generally hear that he is “sick,” and 
that his friends upon that account are full of anxiety for his 
future. 


HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 


VHOSE who are in search of an existing village community 
need not go further than the Scotch Highlands. The 
recently-issued Report of the Highland Crofters Commission 
sets vividly before us systems of communal cultivation of the 
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Indeed, so characteristic of the district 
is farming by a township, that it is a leading proposal of the 
Report that such communities should be recognised by law, 
and facilities afforded for their preservation and extension. 
Here is the Commissioners’ description of the Highland village 
or township :— 


most primitive kind. 


“In former times, in almost every case it comprised both arable 
and pasture lands used in common; the arable area was redistributed 
at stated periods among the tenants in virtue of regulations indi- 
genous to the country, the mountain pasture being grazed indis- 
criminately by the live stock of the tenants, with or without a limi- 
tation of the number allotted to each. The separate appropriation 
of the arable lands was, however, only effective between seed-time 
and harvest; for in winter the fugitive features of individual occu- 
pancy were effaced, and the promiscuous herd ranged at large over the 
naked area of arable and pasture, blended in a common desolation. 
. «+. Towards the close of the last and in the earlier part of the 
present century, the arable lands of the township have, except in 
very rare cases, been ‘lotted,’ or permanently defined, and attached 
to separate tenancies....... In a few isolated instances the 
alteration is not yet effected. The pasture lands, where they have 
not been absorbed by the adjacent sheep farm, are still used in com- 
mon as of old.” 


The community thus engaged in co-operative farming has a 
representative in its corporate capacity. A constable is 
either appointed by the proprietor or (no doubt the older 
custom) elected by the township. In some cases there are 
two constables—one appointed and the other elected. Quaint 
customs exist in remote districts in connection with such 
elections. In the Outer Hebrides, the election is held at a 
meeting-called “ nabac ”—neighbourliness, When a crofter has 
been elected constable, “ he takes off his shoes and stockings 
and, taking his bonnet in his hand, and bowing low and 
reverently, he declares on honour, in presence of earth and 
heaven, in presence of God and men, that he shall be faith- 
ful to his trust.” The feet are bared in order to bring 
the man into contact with the earth “of which he is made 
and to which he returns. With the same object he some- 
times in bowing takes up a handful of earth and places it on 
his head,” a curious correspondence with the Eastern symbol 
of humility. The constable’s duties are varied and onerous, 
and as a recompense for his trouble the other crofters give him 
grazing and tillage. When a peat-moss is exhausted and a 
new one is assigned to the township, the constable divides the 
moss into the necessary number of shares or “ pennies,” for 
which lots are then cast, a re-allotment taking place after a 
few years to rectify accidental inequalities. The road to the 
moss has to be made, and the constable assigns to each crofter 
his share in the necessary labour. The by-roads on the farm 
are similarly repaired under his supervision, and he interferes 
to prevent their improper use; he engages the herds and 
shepherds of the township’s cattle, and collects from the 
crofters the wages of these officials; he sees that the stocking 
of the common pasture is in proportion to the holdings of the 
respective crofters ; and he is responsible for the proper condi- 
tion of the common folds on the open pastures. When the arable 
land is not in permanent general occupation, the constable 
measures and divides it before the periodical allotment. He 
is the general intermediary between the township and the 
proprietor, or his factor, carrying complaints and _peti- 
tions from the one, and publishing the orders and direc- 
tions of the other. He also has in charge the protection 
of the crops, when ripening for the harvest, from the cattle 
on the adjoining waste—there being no fence between arable 
and pasture—and in some cases from the deer of a neighbour- 
ing forest, and from flocks of wild geese. Even the cut- 
ting and carting of sea-weed is under the superintendence of 
the constable, in order to secure the fair enjoyment by the 
several crofters of this valuable manure. 


Although in most places the arable land of the township is 
now in permanent occupation, subject to the winter roam of 
the common stock, in many places in the Western Isles a 
portion of the uncultivated lands is still allotted periodically, 
and in some parts of North Uist there are no crofts in in- 
dividual ownership, the whole of the arable land being 
allotted every three years. In these cases the first step 
is the selection at a “nabac” of the piece of ground 
which is to be broken up, known as the “scat,”  clar,” 
or “leob.” The constable then divides the scat into 
the requisite number of equal divisions, cutting at each 
boundary a mark resembling the broad arrow of the Ordnance 
Department, and known by the name of “tore,” or notch. One 
man from among the townspeople is then sent out of the way. 
The others put lots distinctively marked into a bonnet. The 
man is recalled, and takes out each lot in succession, placing 














them one after the other in a line on the ground, and the 
townsmen take possession of the allotments of the scat in the 
same order. The allotments or divisions are known as “ rigs,” 
and hence the name applied to the whole system in Ireland 
and Scotland of run-rig, or in the Gaelic, “rouin ruith.” An 
outside rig, bordering on the grazing ground, is set apart for 
the herdsman of the township. If he allows the cattle to 
break into the tilled ground, his own plot will suffer first, and 
self-interest will therefore make him vigilant. Pieces of ground 
are also set apart for the poor,—a touching incident, when the 
frugal, hard life of the whole community is borne in mind, 
The allotment lasts for three years, and at the end of that 
time the ground is given up to grazing as before, and a new 
scat, or portion for cultivation, is taken, 

It may be imagined that where grazing rights are so valuable, 
there are accurate means of measuring them. In Lewis 
and Harris the stock kept must be in proportion to the rent 
paid ; in the Uists and in Barra it is measured, after the 
fashion which obtains in England, by the extent of arable land 
held in severalty. Each croft carries a fixed number, and 
half and quarter crofts are entitled to a rateable proportion. 
Horses, horned cattle, and sheep are set off the one against 
the other, according to a fixed scale. Thus one horse equals 
two cows, and one cow equals eight sheep, or sixteen geese. In 
the summer, when the tillage is over, the people go early in 
June to the hill-grazing with their flocks, The summer-huts 
or shealings seem to correspond with the Alps of Switzerland, 
and readers of the pretty Norwegian tale of “* Synnove Solbak- 
ken ” will recollect the like migration of the girls of the family 
to the mountains, where they live alone during the summer, 
tending the cattle and engaged in dairy work, perfectly safe in 
the prevailing orderliness and good-feeling of the community. 
Here is a description supplied to the Commissioners of a 
flitting or “trial” in the Hebrides :— 

“The people are up and in commotion like bees about to swarm. 
The different families bring their herds together and drive them away. 


The sheep lead, the cattle go next, the younger preceding, and the 
horses follow. The men carry burdens of sticks, heather-ropes, 


spades, and other things needed to repair their summer huts. The 
women carry bedding, meal, dairy and cooking utensils. Bound 


below their waists is a thick woollen cord or leather strap, underneath 
which their skirts are drawn up to enable them to walk easily over 
the moors. Barefooted, bareheaded, comely boys and girls, with 
gaunt, sagacious dogs, flit hither and thither, keeping the herds 
together as best they can, and every now and then having a neck-and- 
neck race with some perverse animal trying to run away home...... 
All who meet on the way bless the ‘Trial,’ as this removing is 
called. They wish the ‘ Trial’ good luck and prosperity and a good 
flitting day, and having invoked the care of Israel’s Shepherd on man 
and beast, they pass on. When the grazing-ground has been reached, 
and the burdens are laid down, the huts are repaired outwardly and 
inwardly, the fires are rekindled, and food is prepared. The people 
bring forward their stock, every man’s stock separately, and, as they 
are being driven into the enclosure, the constable and another man 
at either side of the gateway sce that only the proper souming [that 
is, head of stock} has been brought to the grazing. This precaution 
over, the cattle are turned out to graze.” 

The migration is not completed without a common feast,—a 
reminiscence, perhaps, of a still earlier state of society, when 
even the produce of the soil was common property. The 
shealing feast is a very simple one, each housewife producing 
a cheese of last year’s produce. It is accompanied by a dedi- 
catory hymn, In the Protestant districts the invocation is 
confined to— 

“The Shepherd that keeps Israel, 
He slumbereth not nor sleepeth.” 
Where the Roman Catholic faith prevails Saint Michael, Saint 
Columba, the Virgin Shepherdess and “ mother of the White 
Lamb,” and the Trinity are invoked. The hymn concludes :— 
‘Thou Father, thou Son, thou Spirit Holy! 
Be the Three-One with us day and night, 
On the Machair plain, on the mountain ridge, 
The Three-One is with us, with his arm around our head, 
The Three-One is with us, with his arm around our head.” 

Communal enjoyment is in some places extended from the 
land to the sea. The crofters of Barra allot the fishing-banks 
at the commencement of each season, They meet at church 
on February Ist, the festival of St. Bridget, and having 
ascertained the number of boats engaging in the long-line 
fishing, they distribute the boats among the banks according 
to the productiveness of each bank. The men then draw lots, 
each head-man drawing the lot for his crew, and the banks 
are thus allotted for the season. If, however, a bank should 
prove barren, the boats assigned to it are allowed to distribute 
themselves amongst the other banks, the boats of which may 
then try the deserted banks. A short service in the church 
follows the allotment, and the people disperse, singing— 
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“ Father! Son! and Spirit’s might ! 
Be the Three-in-One with us day and night 
On the crested wave, when waves run high 
© Mother Mary! be to us nigh. 
O Mother Mary! be to us nigh.” 

It is a little startling, but perhaps only what one has learned 
to expect, to find that all this common use of the land is abso- 
lutely ignored by the law,—that the Highland township has no 
legal existence, and that it is in the power of any arbitrary 
landlord to disperse such a community, and to banish its 
members from their homes, and from what is, in common- 
sense, their property, upon giving forty days’ notice to quit at 
any Whitsuntide. It makes one’s blood boil to read that in 
South Uist, some time since, when a proprietor wished to 
convert certain of the moorlands into large farms, some of the 
evicted people were “chased among the hills, caught, tried, and 
shipped like felons to Canada!” The Commissioners are, of 
course, not prepared to say that the Highland communities 
have ever been dispossessed of any lawful interest in the soil, 
but they indicate their sympathy with the native impression 
on the subject, and they very pertinently observe that when 
the numbers and fidelity of the clan constituted the strength 
and importance of the chief, the sentiments of the humblest 
yassal must have been habitually respected. The fact is, it is 
the introduction of a different view of property in land that has 
worked injustice in the Highlands, rather than any direct 
usurpation. No doubt the chief of the clan in former times 
was sufficiently despotic. The very life of a clansman was 
at one time in his hands, and it may seem absurd to 
suggest that he had not control over the same man’s land. 
But it must be remembered that he only held his absolute 
sway by the sanction of the tribe itself. He could not in the 
long-run offend against the sentiment of the clan. An 
eviction on a large scale was impossible. The tribal 
feeling would not have allowed it, and there would have 
been no object to be attained. The desire of every chief must 
have been to obtain men, and land for their occupation. An 
eviction would have taken the shape of a banishment rather 
than of a deprival of property; and to banish followers 
would have been simply suicidal policy. The situation 
is wholly changed when the clan comes under a settled 
form of government from without. The chieftain then 
no longer depends upon the strong arms of his followers for 
his own security and for the maintenance of his power, while 
at the same time the land of the clan assumes a new value,— 
a value not in relation to the wants and enjoyment of the 
clan itself, but to the wishes and circumstances of the world 
at large. To say under such circumstances that the dominion 
formerly exercised by the chief over and for the benefit 
of the clan shall be turned into property for his private 
advantage—that he can appropriate the land of the tribes and 
banish the men who live on it, now that the land has become 
valuable in relation to strangers, and the followers by whose aid 
it was won, are no longer essential to hold it, an army and a 
police being supplied from without—is to advocate sheer 
injustice. To allow the descendant of the Highland Chief 
to evict the village communities on his territory, is no 
more reasonable than it would be to convert the feudal 
seignory of the Queen over all the land of the country 
into a right to take possession of whatever part she liked, 
upon serving a notice to quit upon owner and occupier. 
The difficulty is that the injustice has been done; crofters 
have been hunted out, and sheep and deer have taken their 
place. Land has changed hands on the understanding that 
these hideous iniquities were sanctioned by the law, and 
money has been paid for the supposed right to perpetrate 
them. It is only lately that the country has awakened to the 
idea that the poor may have justice on their side; and the 
problem now is how to protect their interests without in turn 
inflicting injustice upon the well-to-do. How the Commis- 
sioners attempt to settle this problem we must leave for 
discussion on another occasion. 








THE PRINCESS ALICE. 

HE Queen’s object in publishing so much concerning the 
personal life of the Royal Family is incidentally explained 

in the course of this volume, and is, no doubt, fundamentally 
sound and wise. “ You must remember,” she writes to her 
daughter, concerning the memoir of the Prince Consort, “ that 
endless false and untrue things have been written and said 
about us, public and private, and that in these days people will 
write and will know: therefore, the only way to counteract this 








is to let the real, full truth be known, and as much be told as 
can be told with prudence and discretion; and then no harm, 
but good, will be done. Nothing will help me more than that 
my people should see what I have lost. Numbers of people, we 
know, have had their lives and memoirs published, and some 
beautiful ones : Bunsen’s by his wife, Lord Elgin’s by his daughter 
(very touching and interesting), Lord Palmerston’s, &c. ;’’ and the 
Queen evidently wishes it to be widely known that the better mem- 
bers of the Royal caste work no less hard, and have, on the whole, 
perhaps even fewer enjoyments, than the class of statesmen to 
whom she had previously referred. If this, the avowed motive for 
the publication of Sir Theodore Martin’s memoir of the Prince 
Consort, was, as we suppose, also the motive for the publica- 
tion of the present volume,*—by far the greater part of which 
consists of letters from the Princess Alice to the Queen, which 
the Queen must have communicated herself,—it will, we think, 
completely answer her purpose. For we find in it the memoir 
of a woman by no means strong in constitution, whose heart 
overflowed with the simplest and warmest domestic feelings, but 
whose sense of anxious responsibility for the duties of her position 
as the wife first of the heir to the Grand Duke, and during the 
last year and a half, of the Grand Duke himself, spurred her on 
to work to which she was physically unequal, and which 
appears to have done much towards wearing out a naturally feeble 
constitution. ‘The Princess says, in 1869, that she always looks 
back to her childhood and girlhood as “ the happiest time of her 
life.” 'The responsibilities,” she adds, “and the want of many 
a thing in married life can never give unalloyed happiness.” 
And no doubt it was the responsibilities mainly which weighed 
on the Princess; for to every responsibility she was most sensi- 
tive, the succession to the sovereignty at the end of her life 
having evidently cost her a vast deal more than it gave. 
She had not been Grand Duchess many months when 
she finds her appetite and sleep failing under the pressure. 
“Too much is demanded of me; and I have to do with so many 
things.” The feeling of weariness and incapacity rapidly in- 
creases on her, and when the fatal outbreak of diphtheria 
came, carried off one of her children, and after she had 
nursed her husband and all the others through the dreadful 
disease, seized upon herself, her stamina was gone, and she had 
no vital force left to resist the attack. No one who reads 
tunis life and these letters can doubt that the Princess 
was heavily weighted by her official responsibilities, and 
that she felt them precisely as the most conscientious 
and hard-working woman among the Queen's subjects 
would have felt hers. If the Queen wishes to make us realize 
how laborious and responsible are the duties of Sovereigns, and 
how keenly, when they are conscientious at all, they feel those 
responsibilities, she has been quite right to sanction the 
publication both of the Prince Consort’s memoir and of that of 
his daughter, the Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

The Princess Christian, in her pleasant and very modest 
preface, claims for the Grand Duchess of Hesse political 
opinions on the state of Europe “remarkable for breadth 
and sagacity of view.” But no attempt is made to illus- 


trate this political sagacity, of the existence of which, 
indeed, we should be disposed to feel some doubt. It was 


natural enough that the Princess should share the Russophobia 
of 1877, and we find no fault with her judgment or sagacity 
for being swept away by it when many a strong man was swept 
away with her. But it was hardly so natural that an English 
Princess, who knew what mischief the persecution of the Roman 
Catholics had done in England, and how fruitless of good, and 
how fruitful of vain passion, had been the outburst of panic 
against the Roman hierarchy in 1850, should sympathise with the 
attack on Rome which Prince Bismarck initiated, and which all 
the German States were disposed to approve, in the years which 
followed the Vatican Council and the Franco-Prussian war. 
Evidently the Princess did sympathise with that attack, and 
thereby showed that she was the simple, amiable woman, yield- 
ing at once to the natural influences of the society in which she 
moved, which in all things alike she shows herself to be. For 
there is certainly no proof of independence of mind and large 
sagacity in falling a victim to one of the greatest blunders in policy 
ever committed by shrewd statesmen. Now, the Princess Alice 
had had special facilities for avoiding that mistake. But her 
gentle, feminine nature was too yielding to make head against 
the strong current of feeling in which she found herself. And we 
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are far, indeed, from reproaching her for being what she was. 
Only we would rather take credit for her for feeling acutely all 
those responsibilities to which German opinion was disposed to 
attach the highest importance, than for her ability to criticise 
and resist the prevalent opinion of the time and place in which 
her lot was cast, whenever it happened to go astray. 

What we have said is not at all inconsistent with recognising 
a great courage, as well as a great gentleness and tenderness, 
in the Princess Alice. During both the wars which disturbed 
her short career, it would have been impossible for any woman 
in her position, who suffered so keenly from the anxieties of the 
situation, to show greater intrepidity in meeting them than the 
Princess displayed. During 1866 especially, when her country was 
engaged on the losing side, her letters, though they are full of a 
woman’s terrors, are full also of a woman’s resolve not to fail in 
her duty. She works as hard at the hospitals as though she 
were not fearing every day to lose her young husband in the 
war; and the leading part she took in the organisation of a 
nursing system for the German Army, which proved invaluable 
in 1870, began from the war of 1866, and was never remitted. 

It is clear that the Princess had a very impressionable intel- 
lect in relation to matters of the higher speculative thought, 
and to matters of faith. The impression made on her by 
Strauss, temporary as it was, was for the time deep; and it 
seems to have yielded finally only to the religious feeling which 
grief and maternal yearning excited in her after the death of 
her little son. In the meantime, she was not afraid to let the 
world know how deep an impression Strauss had made,—pro- 
bably feeling that it would be cowardly to shrink from bearing 
the public imputation of opinions to which privately she had lent 
her sanction. Christianity in its more rationalistic types has no 
standing-ground which it can hold against pure rationalism. But 
the whole of the Princess’s dealings with Strauss, though they 
show how difficult she found it to defend a tender and pious kind 
of rationalism against the thoroughgoing rationalism of a strong 
man, are morally most honourable to her, and prove that she 
was determined not to get public credit for believing what at 
the moment she knew that she did not believe. 

The tenderness and thoughtfulness of the Princess are best 
seen, perhaps, in the letters which follow the loss of her little 
boy by a fall from a window in 1873. It would be hard, for 
instance, to find a more simple and beautiful illustration of the 
maternal spirit than is given in the following letter to the 
Queen, written a year and a half later :— 

“T always think, that in the end children educate the parents. 
For their sakes there is so much one must do: one must forget 
oneself, if everything is as it onght to be. It is doubly so if one has 
the misfortune to lose a precious child. Riickert’s lovely lines are 
so true (after the loss of two of his children) : 

*Nun hat euch Gott verlieh’n, was wir auch wollten thun, 

Wir wollten euch erzieh’n, und ihr e:zieht uns nun. 

O Kinder, ihr erziehet mit Schmerz die Eltern jetzt ; 

Tbr zieht an uns, und ziehet uns anf zu euch zuletzt.’* 
Yesterday Ernie was telling Orchard that I was going to plant some 
Spanish chestnuts, and she said, ‘Oh, I shall be dead and gone before 
they are big; what a pity we had none sooner!’ and Ernie burst out 
crying and said, ‘ No, you must not die alone—I don’t like people to 
die alone; we must die all together!’ He has said the same to me 
before, poor darling. After Lenchen’s [Princess Christian’s] boys 
were gone, and he had seen Eddy and Georgy [sons of the Prince of 
Wales], his own loss came fresh upon him, and he cried for his little 
brother! It is the remaining behind the loss, the missing of the dear 
ones, that is the cruel thing to bear. COnly time can teach one that, 
and resignation to a Higher Will.” 

On the whole, this memoir is sure to excite to the full the 
kind of public interest and sympathy which the Princess 
Christian in her preface evidently expects for it. It will 
not, we think, bear out the inference that the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse had any great political originality—though 
other letters not given might, perhaps, establish this—but it 
will bear out the conclusion that the Princess was as tender, as 
courageous, as simple, and as refined, as true a wife, and as true 
a mother, as it was possible for a woman to be, and that as a 
member of the royal caste she was as genuine a working bee as 
even the most industrious of women, though born to earn her 
own livelihood, could have proved herself. 


THE ORIGINAL AMERICANS. 
ROFESSOR REVILLE, delivered the Hibbert 
Lectures this year, has an exceptional power of condens- 
ing and, so to speak, clarifying masses of information; and his 
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* “Now unto you the Lord has done what we had wished to do; 
We would bave traiu’d you up, and now ’tis we are train’d by you. 
With grief and tears, O children, do you your parents train, 

And lure us on and up to you, to meet in heaven again.” 














discourses, considered as sketches of the ancient American civyili- 
sations, were exceedingly instructive. There are passages in them, 
especially the references to the hieratic systems and ancient creeds 
absorbed and superseded by the priesthoods of Mexico and Peru, 
whom the Spaniards found in possession of power, which, if not 
novel to experts in the subject, are new to more general students, 
and of this we would gladly hear much more. But the main in. 
tellectual interest of his argument, which was a little choked and 
concealed by his wealth of illustration, rests upon the immense 
assumption contained in his first lecture, which, he will perhaps 
pardon us for saying, requires a great deal of proof before it is 
finally accepted. M. Reville says, very truly, that as nothing 
would interest students of physics like intimate acquaintance 
with another planet, with its obviously original physical con- 
ditions, so nothing should more interest the student of the laws 
of mind. If he found among sentient beings in Mars that ideas 
had sprung up akin to those which have arisen among 
men on earth — identical superstitions, similar religions, 
cognate views of the supernatural—he would be forced 
to the conclusion that such ideas were not self-derived 
fancies, but were results, natural or even inevitable pro- 
ducts, of certain given conditions. Creeds would be shown to 
be growths, not inventions,—growths so natural and inevitable 
that the observer, knowing the conditions and the people, would 
almost be able to predict the leading characteristics of their 
faiths. If we were about to discuss that matter, we should not 
accept that statement as fully true ; for it leaves out of sight the 
possibility that in both planets a few ideas may have been re- 
vealed and not have grown, and may have, by their overmastering 
force, produced a similarity which otherwise would not exist 
Tf in Terra and Mars both, the idea of forgiving your enemies 
has been revealed and has mastered the more natural notion of 
vengeance, there will be in Mars as well as Terra an identity of 
religious conception as to duty in that matter, and consequently 
of observances intended to teach that duty, which otherwise could 
not exist. The idea is, however, sufficiently true and complete to 
serve as a basis for argument; and M. Reville proceeds to say that 
in America we have this separate planet, and that therefore the 
self-derived American creeds, the ancient creeds of the continent, 
can teach us even more of the laws in obedience to which creeds 
grow, than the better known faiths of Europe and Asia. They 
are not borrowed results, but results which have come inde- 
pendently of any teaching from outside, and which must there- 
fore be in some sense inevitable results. The human mind grows 
them wherever it is, and does not purchase, or steal, or borrow 
them. Granting the assumption that America is so separate as 
to be, for purposes of intellectual investigation, in the position of 
a new planet, that is a most interesting argument, and would 
justify severe and protracted investigation into the ancient 
American mind. But then, is that assumption true? Have 
we enough evidence to justify us in using so startling 
a theory, even provisionally, as a basis upon which we 
are to expend time and labour in pursuing an inquiry which 
after all may lead us nowhere? It is possible, of course, in 
the absence of knowledge, that the native Americans are autoch- 
thones,—that is, that wherever they came from, they were at 
one time in America so savage, so idealess, so nearly animals, 
that all their subsequent gains must be held to have been self- 
derived. It is also possible that they never possessed and, there- 
fore, never lost the power of communicating with other races 
—as it is almost beyond doubt the Hindoos and the Maoris 
possessed and lost it; that they were never visited by foreigners, 
or that, if so visited, they derived from those foreigners nothing 
which survived. All that is possible; but is it more than pos- 
sible, or even possible enough to be accepted as provisionally 
true? The evidence we as yet possess is thin, but the little we 
have of it points rather the other way. Navigators have shown 
that vessels from farther Asia might drift to the coast of 
America, under certain conditions, with living people on board. 
Astronomers are puzzled by certain similarities in Asia and 
America in describing, for instance, the signs of the zodiac, 
which hardly suggest the studies of two sets of astrono- 
mers. It is scarcely possible to look at the ruins scattered 
over Yucatan without believing them to’ be of Asiatic 
workmanship, or, at all events, influenced by recollections 
of Asiatic workmanship, even if the celebrated ‘ elephant’s 
trunk,” which some observers see carved on a ruin in Uxmal 
should be an accident, or an idea derived from the discovery 
by Indians of a buried mastodon, or possibly from tradition 
of the mastodon, as the latest traveller, Mr. F. A. Ober 
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who is disposed to assign extreme antiquity to these remains, 
recently suggested. Above all, there is the certainty that the 
civilised Indians, aware in some unaccountable way of their own 
escape from savagery, which so many nations have forgotten, with 
one consent ascribe their civilisation to more or less miraculous 
strangers, who visited them, taught them, gave them order and 
ideas, and then went up to heaven. That tradition, which is 
universal, and so undisputed that it facilitated Spanish 
conquests, is surely a very strange one to spring up 
among unvisited autochthones,—who, moreover, we know 
as absolute matter of fact, were visited from the external 
world. It is as certain that Vikings from Iceland reached the 
shores of America, as that they reached the shores of Scot- 
land; or, to take a better illustration, as certain as that 
Brahmins once conquered, taught, and built in the island of 
Java. M. Reville will not question that Hindoos sailed to, con- 
quered, and civilised Java, or that Hindoos now believe that feat 
impossible, or that all knowledge of navigation, foreign 
geography, and shipbuilding has perished among Hindoos. 
‘When we landed in India, they could as easily have conquered 
the moon as Java, and would have said so, nothing doubting; 
yet they did conquer Java, and built there temples so vast that 
even earthquakes, as we saw the other day, only half destroy 
them. Why should not an incident like that, the marvellous 
strangeness of which so impresses all students of Javanese an- 
tiquities, have happened twice in the history of the world? Is 
it not a little over-courageous, in the face of such facts, to 
assume an indigenous American civilisation as so fully 
proved, that it is of itself a grand contribution to the study of 
the natural religious dévelopment of the unaided human mind. 
That such development is a matter of the highest intellectual 
interest, we not only concede, but maintain; but it is not made 
clearer by assuming as data facts so uncertain as the separate- 
ness of early American civilisation. 


And this brings us to the smaller and more concrete object of 
this paper. Why do Europeans, and especially we English, 
who spend so much time in ransacking the history of the past, 
do so little towards the investigation of the early history 
of America? That work has hardly begun; it is, as M. 
Reville has pointed out, of extreme interest, not only to the 
historian and antiquarian, but to the thinker; and yet we do 
nothing to advance it. We explore Palestine foot by foot, 
chiefly to discover perfectly useless evidence that the historical 
portions of the Bible are substantially true,—as if anybody 
would have invented the Cave of Macphelah; we are deeply and 
wisely interested in M. Mareotti’s researches in Egypt; we 
explore, after some kind of fashion, the antiquities of India, for- 
getting in every new decade what we learned in the previous one; 
and we have measured the clam-moundsin Australia, to see how 
long fish-eating aborigines have lived on her coast. But we do 
nothing in America. Why? Because the Spaniards have done 
so much ? They have done much more than is popularly believed 
in the way of collection, but they have done little compared with 
what remains to be done. They are not by nature good explorers, 
being persuaded that the early observers told the truth, which they 
probably did not ; and they have a special difficulty in explora- 
tion—the profound distrust with which Indians regard them and 
their race. It is not they who will discover the Indian city with 
its still unbroken native civilisation of which so many legends 
tell, and which may yet be found, not indeed alive,—that seems 
impossible, though the exploration of many Spanish-American 
States has been most imperfect ;—but, like Gour, or Mitla, or the 
old capital of Cambodia, dead, but undestroyed. Because it is the 
Americans’ work ? If it is, the Americans perform it very badly. 
They have settled nothing yet—not even the ages of the ruins 
they have examined, and are disputing at this moment, whether 
Mitla, with its monolithic halls, the photographs of which look 
as old as Stonehenge, is really three thousand years old, or only 
about three hundred. They do not use the right men as ex- 
plorers, either. Braver, more patient, or more devoted men do 
not exist; but they one and all suffer from the American intel- 
lectual complaint, the absorption of the brain in America, and 
the consequent want of the power of comparison. The study 
needs to be commenced by men saturated with the old culture, 
and the old experience—younger Fergussons, in fact—to whom 
a sight of Mitla and Uxmal will not be merely an experience, 
but an experience recalling facts long known. The next man 
who sees the great temple at Mitla, which almost dazes the 
spectator with its inexplicable vastness and solidity,—there is a 
lintel in one chamber, which is a solid block of porphyry, 19 ft. 


long, which no native power now existing in America could 
raise to its place, and which no European architect would touch 
without hydraulic machinery,—ought to have seen both Egypt 
and India, and to have learned ‘how other early peoples moved 
other blocks of stone. He ought, too, to know, what we 
believe no American explorer has ever known, all that the 
splendid Spanish collections can teach, and all the few and scat- 
tered accounts the early Conquistadores have left. And, above 
all, he ought to live among the Indians, to hear what their 
traditions are, and to excite their confidence in a way never 
yet attempted. We have a great respect for the last 
visitor to Mitla, Mr. Ober; but he, finding a mighty mono- 
lith in the temple, which, as Indians believe, gives death 
to all who embrace it, records with pleasure that “ each 
of our party took particular pains to embrace that pillar 
most affectionately,” to the horror of the Indians. That is not 
the spirit of true explorers. Why should not some English 
society or English millionaire do for Yucatan what has been 
done for Palestine, and if the secret cannot be torn from the 
ruins, at least collect the material on which alone investigation 
can be based? It would be worthy work to waste wealth on, 
even if we discovered that the American mind had received 
impacts from outside,—which would be so fatal to M. Reville’s 
charmingly interesting theory. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE” AND “NEMO.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ 
Sir,—It was with unfeigned amazement that I read the follow- 
ing in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday :— 

“Tt is very well to be zealous sometimes, even to slaying, but it is, 

perhaps carrying zeal a little too far when it leads you to bear false 
witness against your neighbour. Yet this seems to have been for- 
gotten by ‘Nemo,’ who, writing to the Spectator, calmly makes the 
following assertion:—‘The Pall Mall Gazette now denounces the 
Government for declining to agree to Gordon’s proposal (to appoint 
Zebehr). Yet at the time no journal denounced so energetically as 
did the Pall Mall Gazette the bare idea idea of nominating Zebebr as 
Gordon’s successor.’ This is simply false, as ‘Nemo’ very well 
knows. So far from denouncing more energetically than avy other 
journal the bare idea of nominating Zebehr, the Pall Mall Gazette 
was the only journal which day after day insisted upon the appoint- 
ment of Zebehr as the necessary and logical consequence of the 
Ministerial policy. We need only make one brief extract from the 
leading article of March 7th in order that the public may see how 
veracious are the thick-and-thin partisans of the Government at its 
worst :—‘ Ministers should have the courage of their opinions, and 
carry out the policy to which they are committed to its logical con- 
clusion. Zebehr for the Sondan. That is the logical alternative to 
the complete abandonment of Khartoum. In insisting on the ap- 
pointment of Zebehr, General Gordon is strictly logical and absolutely 
right. If that (Sarawaking the Soudan) is rejected, then let the 
Government for once be humane enough to brave the unpopularity 
of sending out as Sultan of Khartoum its natural ruler Zebehr, tiger 
though he be.’ ”’ 
The Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette asserts that I have borne 
“false witness against” him; that I have stated what “is 
simply false ;” and he insinuates, accordingly, that I am not a 
“veracious ” person. These are accusations which are happily 
not common in civilised controversy, and I will not retort them. 
But a writer who is so free in his aspersion of others should at 
least have the fairness to quote his opponent accurately. Yet 
the Pall Mull Gazette founds its accusation against me ona 
garbled quotation from my letter. He stops in the middle of a 
sentence, and omits the following words:—‘ The alternative 
suggested being the ‘Sarawaking’ of Khartoum.” Thus cor- 
rected, I am prepared to substantiate the strict accuracy of the 
assertion which the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette impugns. 

There lies before me at this moment a pamphlet bearing the 
date of March 12th, and consisting of a series of articles re- 
printed from the Pall Mall Gazette. The title of the pamphlet 
is, “Who is to Have the Soudan,—Gordon or the Slave- 
traders?” The cover is adorned with a sickening picture of 
slave-traders cutting the throats of slaves who fall sick on the 
journey. One Arab is wiping his gory knife on the skirt of his 
dress, his victim lying prostrate at his feet. Another is kneel- 
ing on a slave struggling in the agony of death. A third is 
holding back the head of a recumbent woman by the hair, while 
with the other hand he is thrusting a knife through her throat. 
At the bottom of the picture are the words, “ Slave-traders at 
work—sick slaves.” Then follows a series of articles exposing 
the fiendish character and atrocious career of Zebehr. Let one 
quotation suffice by way of example :— 
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“To nnderstand what Zebehr is, and what would be the system 

which he would, of course, establish along the Nile Valley, it is only 
necessary to read what General Gordon has written concerning the 
effect of the slave raids on the Soudan. The following extracts will 
suffice to illustrate the ghastly nature of the best alternative—if once 
Gordon is permitted to allow the Soudan to fall into the hands of the 
slave-traders. Zebehr, the scourge of Central Africa, will, of course, 
re-establish the slave raids which laid the foundation of his fortune. 
Dr. Schweinfurth says,—‘ I have seen whole tracts of country in Dar 
Fertet turned into barren, uninhabited wildernesses simply because 
all the young girls have been carried out of the country.’ General 
Gordon says the slave-traders never allow a single young girl to 
escape uninjured. All the ronxds are lined with grinning skulls, the 
bones of slaves who perish en route for the market. Sometimes 
three-fourths perish on the way. One-half never reach their 
destination.” 
There is a great deal more to the same effect, the result being a 
demonstration, by a mass of frightful evidence, that no Govern- 
ment claiming the possession of a moral sense could be guilty of 
the infamy of sending such a foul fiend as Zebehr into the 
Soudan. But the Editor of the Pull Mall Gazette was not con- 
tent to marshal his evidence and let his readers draw the 
inevitable conclusion. He draws the conclusion for them in the 
following language :— 

“To the question, therefore, ‘Who is to have the Sondan—Gordon 
or the slave-dealers ?’ our reply is clear and unmistakeable. We are 
against handiny over Khartoum and the great waterway which passes 
through one of the most fertile regions in the heart of Africa to the 
unchecked dominion of men whose whole lives have been spent in 
huntiny their fellow-creatures and desolating vast regions in the pursuit 
of their human prey.” 

Yet, in the face of all this, and especially of the words which 
I have marked by italies, the Pall Mall Gazette gravely affirms 
that it “is simply false,” and that I “ very well know” it to be 
false, to say that “at the time no journal denounced so 
energetically as did the Pall Mall Gazette the bare idea of 
nominating Zebehr as Gordon's successor”! We are to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Pall Mall Gazette “day after day in- 
sisted upon the appointment of Zebehr as the necessary and 
logical consequence of the Ministerial policy.” On the other 
hand, “in insisting on the appointment of Zebehr, General 
Gordon is strictly logical and absolutely right,’—and this in 
spite of Govdon’s own Memorandum to demonstrate the cer- 
tainty of his policy being absolutely defeated by the letting 


looze of Zebehr on the Soudan ! 


Bat what is “the Ministerial policy 
sary and logical consequence” 
Zebehr as Gordon’s successor, ‘direct from her Majesty’s 
Government,” with “a promise of support” and 
a Christian knighthood? This dreadful “ Ministerial policy ” 
was simply the flagitions neglect of the policy recom- 
mended by the Pall Mall Gazette. And what was the 
policy of the Pall Mall Gazette? To avoid any further im- 
putation of “ bearing false witness,” “very well knowing” it to 
be false, I will describe the policy of the Pall Mull Gazette in 
its own language :— 


* of which “the neces- 


was the appointment of 


moral 


‘What we ought to work for is the establishment of General 
Gordou as the head of an independent State, with Khartoum as its 
capital, and the Nile as its base, which would be suzerain of all the 
autovomous States which are in process of establishment, and which 
could be relied upon to work constantly for peace, liberty, and 
‘ivilisation, as far as its influence extended in the valley of the 





’ 


And because the Government paid no heed to this wild sugges- 
tion, it was bound, forsooth, to send Zebehr to Khartoum! 
And all this, moreover, is professedly written in support of 
General Gordon's policy? But where has General Gordon 
suggested or adopted any such policy ¥ He has flatly 
condemned it by anticipation; and the Pall Mall Gazette 
knows it; for it quotes, in this very pamphlet, the despatch 
in General Gordon 
receiv from Evelyn Baring at Cairo. 
“Sir Evelyn Baring”’—Iam quoting the Pull Mall Guzette— 
* states that when he read over to him the draft of this dispatch, 
the General 


‘The only suggestion he made 


th this fact is placed on record. 
Sir 





his instructions 


expressed his entire concurrence in the instructions. 
vas in connection with the 
passage in which, speaking of the policy of abandoning the 
Soudan, J had sal i. I unde rstand als ) that 4 OU eitire ly Concur 
in the desirability of adopting this policy. General Gordon 
wished that I should add the words, and that you {General 
G LA AY Sherk af 

Ordon THtitle + 


So far, therefore, from the policy of “ Sarawaking the Soudan 


sho ld on no account he changed,’ ssf 


” 
A 

having any sanction from General Gordon, he expressly stipu- 

lated that “the Ministerial policy”—of which the Pall Mall 


Gazette speaks with such lofty scorn——“ should on no account 


be changed.” How far the demand for troops to “smash up 
the Mahdi” is consistent with that emphatic stipulation, I do 
not stop toinquire. What is plain beyond dispute is that the 
policy preached by the Pall Mall Gazette, and now by its dis- 
tinguished convert, Mr. Forster, has been excluded from 
General Gordon’s mission by the special desire of General 
Gordon himself. 

But I have not yet quite done with the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Where is there any evidence to support its repeated assertions 
that the Soudan garrisons will be “ speared,” unless rescued by 
British troops? “Liberals,” it said in its first article last 
Tuesday, “ will see many a garrison speared before they will 
consent to instal in Downing Street a set of men who probably 
would not save the garrisons, and who might ruin the Empire.” 
It is no business of mine to defend either Liberals or Conserva- 
tives from this dishonouring imputation. But I want the 
proof of the “speariug.” As yet the evidence is all the other 
way. ‘he garrison of Tokar was not speared. The garrison of 
Berber has not been speared. The garrison of El Obeid was 
not speared. It seems that even at Sincat those who submitted 
were spared. But the Pall Mall Gazette will probably believe 
nobody but General Gordon,—and even him, apparently, with 
the mental reservation that he must agree with the Pall 
Mall Gazette. General Gordon expressed his belief as he 
was leaving England that there was little fear of the 
garrisons being injured if they left quietly. And in a despatch 
from Khartoum, dated March 31st, he says, “It is to be 
noticed that the rebels have not put any of their prisoners 
to death.’ In truth, it is the policy of the Pall Mall Gazette 
that puts the garrisons in jeopardy. The Soudan has been pro- 
claimed independent by a proclamation from General Gordon, 
acting on behalf of the Khedive. Yet General Gordon is holding 
by force of arms the capital of the Soudan and its strong places 
against the natives. What more likely than that they should 
strive hard to defeat that policy by taking General Gordon’s 
life ? 

Iam very sorry to be constrained to defend myself against 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Its editor did splendid service in fight- 
ing against Jingoism during the agony of the Eastern Question, 
But he has at last succumbed to the malign influences under 
which the Pall Mall Gazette was born and reared, and he now 
out-Jingoes the Jingoes. The virus of the old policy seems to 
cleave to the “plant,” and to have at last exuded through the 
coating of Liberal policy which was pasted over it.—I am, Sir, 


&C., NEMO, 





ONE-POUND NOTES. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘f SpecTaToR.’’| 
Srr,—In your leader on tne Budget, you speak with small respect 
of the advocates of £1 notes, whom you call “fanatics.” Your 
argument 1s the old one as to the danger of forgery. You do not 
appear to be aware that in the United States of America, where 
they have notes of one dollar and various multiples of the dollar, 
the note most forged is the fifty-dollar or £10 note. 

In the old days of £1 notes in England they were much 
forged; but at that time forgery was a capital offence, and 
therefore convictions were difficult. In Scotland and Ireland 
forgery of £1 notes is very little known. It is the same, 
I am informed, in Australia and other countries, where there 
are small notes. Attempts on the coin are much more frequent 
than forgeries of bank-notes in these days. 

One great argument against the renewal of such a mass 
of gold coins is to be found in the fact that sweating has 
become almost a science; and even after a restoration of the 
coinage, I am convinced that light coins will easily pass, so 
great is the competition amongst bankers for accounts, and so 
rapid is the transaction of business in great towns, where move- 
ments of coin are so numerous. I hope you will not consider 
me a “ fanatic,’ but I am always yours faithfully, 


38 Grosvenor Square, W., May 1st. Wx. Fow er. 


Il, D. MAURICE AND J. McLEOD CAMPBELL. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SpecTArOR.” 

Sir,—A letter under the above heading appeared in your issue 
of April 19th, but I did not see it until more than a fortnight 
later. As that letter attributes to my father an “ assertion 
perversely untrue to fact,” I hope you will allow me to notice it 
in your columns. 

Mr. Ainger’s letter was suggested by a passage in “'The Life 








of Maurice,” in which Colonel Maurice refers to a paragraph in 
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the “ Memorials of John McLeod Campbell,” and says it must 
mean that my father thought Maurice “a wicked man;” 
one who “set himself to persuade men that impurity, falsehood, 
robbery, murder, were things of no consequence.” When 
I read this passage, on the publication of the book, [ thought it 
go absurdly extravagant that I took no notice of it. Mr. Ainger, 
while using more moderate language, thinks that my father, 
although “a thoughtful man and profound theologian,” as well 
as a friend of Maurice, made a perversely untrue assertion with 
regard to Maurice’s writings. It is surprising that Mr. Ainger, 
who has studied “Campbell on the Atonement,” should be 
so ignorant of the character of its author. If my father 
was remarkable for “ profoundress,” he was still more 
remarkable for the most scrupulous fairness. It was said 
of him that he was “one of the most just of men,” and 
the Spectator, in reviewing the “ Memorials” (September 8th, 
1877), after quoting these words, added, “ There 
pages here which do not supply evidence for that verdict.” 
Happily, we need not have recourse to any single passage to 
ascertain his estimate of Maurice. Out of nineteen references 
to Maurice and his books, eighteen occur in his own letters, and 
are therefore expressed in his own exact words; one isina 
letter from Principal Shairp to myself—and it is this last 
passage which causes “consternation” in Mr. Ainger’s mind. 
The letter records Mr. Shairp’s recollections of my father; and 
in it he incorporated notes of a conversation in 1860, which he 
had written from memory the next day. Unless the notes had 
been taken down in shorthand as my father spoke, they could not 
be expected to give his exact words. I cannot suppose that Mx 
Shairp misunderstood the drift of what my father said; but 
obviously the reported conversation ought to be read in con- 
nexion with the notices of Maurice in his own letters. Those 
letters record his warm regard, nay love, for Maurice as a man, 
his high estimate of his labours as a thinker—almost a prophet; 
but they also show that with respect to some important points 
the two men were far from being of one mind. It is clear, from 
the context of the passage objected to, that the conversation 
referred to the book on the Atonement. In a letter written 
after a subsequent conversation with Mr. Shairp, my father 
said: “He is one of the few that I have found enter- 
ing as much into the retrospective relation of the Atone- 
ment as into its prospective aspect.” Now, Mr. Shairp has 
informed me that this was the very point under discussion 
when my father spoke of those who did not take due account 
of the sense of guilt. And here I must protest against the idea 
that a criticism on a man’s theological system as being defective 
implies a censure of the man himself as personally wanting in 
the sense of sin. My father felt that many—Maurice amongst 
others—who sympathised with the other parts of his teaching 
n the Atonement, yet could not feel with him with regard to 
* the reality of God’s wrath against sin,” or “ the idea that satis- 
faction was due to divine justice.” (‘ Nature of Atonement,” 


Chap. VI.) : 


are very few 


My father during the last twenty years of his life 
ead carefully each of Maurice’s books as it came out. 
Possibly Mr. Ainger understands those books better than 


my father did; but he is not, I submit, at liberty to accuse 
of perversion of the truth one whose chief characteristic 
was single-minded truthfulness. Let me close with a quotation 
which illustrates and confirms what I have said :—‘* I am most 
desirous to do him and myself justice in respect of his system; 
and hope, in keeping open to the impressions of his writings, 
and taking in their scope, not resting on special expressions, 
that I may succeed in this. I feel my value for him, and my 
love to him increasing. I felt the brotherliness of his notice of 
my own book; and was thankful for the measure of response 
which he expresses, while seeing the importance of the qualifi- 
cations of that response which he (** Memorials, 
I, 294.)—I am, Sir, &e., 
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DISCOURTESY IN BIRDS. 


{To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” 


Sm,—A day or two ago, I saw the reverse of the picture as I 
was walking in Kensington Gardens. 

hatched out a brood of eleven ducklings, 
on the Long Water. One of the bystanders threw some crumbs 
of bread to the young ones, upon which the duck savagely attacked 
one or two of the unoffending ducklings, seized them in her bill, 
and ducked them for several seconds under the water, or rather 


lings Ww hicl nh were sw immin Y 





| ce 


a } 
A duck had not long | 








held them under the water, till she was obliged to come up to 
the surface to breathe, otherwise she must inevitably have 


drowned them. I can only conclude that she must have been 
hungry, to have ill-treated them in so unnatural a way.—I am» 
Sir, C., OC, Bem. 

P.S.—This “duck” reminds me of (and must suré ely be some 
distant connection of) the bird I saw down in a “ bill of fare ” 
at a restaurant in Paris, with this English ane lation annexed 
—viz., “ Canard sauvage [trans.], =I 


savage duck 


B AKER 


To THE EpitTor 


PASHA. 
OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Some time ago I was asked to join in an effort about to 
be made (so it was said) to reinstate Baker Pasha in the military 
service of I refused, and hoped to hear no more of 
1 much rene confidently, that 


the Crown. 


the matter,—feeling, as it would seen 


nothing could come of so unwise a proposal. Within the last 
few days I hear that, so far from having been abandoned, it is 
obtaining wide support and sanction amongst persons of char- 
acter and standing, including Members of 1 Houses. You, 
Sir, will be, no donbt, aware whether this is so. If ‘it be, it is 


and I knox 





“9 


high time ‘that some public protest were made 


for the purpose as your columns. 
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Ihave always understood that the soldier in a national army 
(as distinguished from the soldier of fortune, whose sword is at 
the service of the highest bidder) is solemnly pledged to the 
defence of his nation’: ‘life ,—to aa upholding of the ground and 
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sacredness 


warks of that life, of which by far the mo 


st important is the 
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nd purity of the family, by the sacrifice of his own 
life, if needed. 

The soldier of fortune is d to do the business of killing, 
and, of course, takes the higk price he can get, in hard cash 
and all other tangible ways. It is his trade. But if the national 
soldier allows himself to regard his work as a trade, and not as 
a very noble profession, he becomes at once the most dangerous 
of all men to family, and therefore to nati ak: life. This danger 
is more threatening than to any other nation, 
because our Eastern Empire, in which our soldiers spend so 
much of their lives, holds out such strong temptation to them 
to look on themselves, not as national soldiers, but soldiers of 
fortune. It is all the more needful for us to keep up a high 
standard of duty, and so to bring home to our soldiers that they 


ines, 


are not mere killing macl 









































How, then, stands the case in question? I dishke referring 
to an old and bad story; but there is no help for it when such a 
challenge is before us. Here, then, is a man of mature years, in 
command of a regiment, married, of high disti as a 
soldier, who indecently assaults a modest girl in a railway car- 
riage, and so persistently that she is driven to "i k hort life to 
avoid him. Is that the kind of man England needs to lead her 
young soldiers in battle? I hope that < 7 oO fu us have long since 
pardoned the man, and are still sorrowing over such a fall—that 
we are glad to hear of his making such atonement as is possible 
in services where the soldier of fortune is need¢ i 
quite another thing from asking that he may | 
place of honour ™ our p Ateny 

: xilio nee defensoribus istis 
He 
Sir, &c., 
, of n is H ES. 
THE " CENSTRE. 
0 Ricard 
Str,—The sh ek of * at’ wh 
sulted in L 1 from ronment m: 
it is not fair to " ratives to credit, 
with the Ir vote,—kas not been experienc 
learn all about it fre eS Mean. 
you our actual expert P 

An excellent Conservative friend of 
the train which brought down the Li 
day, and I sent to him for the divi 

“Don’t know.” My only rem ge 
mer. He is a keen Lil kn 
the eile claims of those two rows of ind the kiduey 
| beans; and it was in much doubt that L asked “ if Tom (his son) 
could be spared to go to Bromyard ”’—four stiff miles distant— 


for a paper.” ‘Tom was off like a shot, back an hour before I 
expected him, and at work again—which [| thought hard lines. 
“Twenty-eight!” We were both dismayed at first, and the 
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wind was obstructive as to opening the paper. Could the Irish 
have voted with the Government? No! they were against us. 
** Now they can get on with the Reform Bill, it is to be hoped.” 
That was the gardener’s view of the situation. This morning I 
hear the comment of another Liberal also waiting to be en- 
franchised—“* It isn’t General Gordon that they care about.” 

But we “ live immensely in the country,” like Lord Agramont ; 
“never were in Society, and never will be.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Sracox Lea. 
Tedstone-Delamere Rectory, Worcester, May 15th. 








POETRY. 
aa 
THE PYRAMIDS. 
Fut many an embassy hath mortal man 
Sent to the skies. The glory and the grace 
Of classic temples, and the Gothic spires, 
Offerings of beauty, mystic, multiform, 
Earth’s varied aspirations turned to stone 
That spoke, though silent. All save these have told 
The story of the senders. Hellas tells 
A message that reveals her people’s heart, 
And hands down to the wondering centuries 
The story of her joyance and her faith 
In Beauty’s deathless mission. The Christ creed 
Hath bid us see in carved symbols rare 
The graces of the saintly multitude, 
And Him who held all sainthood perfected 
In One God Manhood. Egypt in these piles 
Said all she had to say, and closed the page. 
Her Offering is our lesson: “ Hold thy peace, 
Nor let the world participate and mar 
The secrets thou shouldst keep for Heaven alone.” 
Cairo. Cuarites H. Burcuerr. 








ART. 


aaa 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
In our first notice we spoke only of the four works which were 
of such merit as of themselves to render this year’s exhibition of 
special interest. We must now perform the ungracious task of 
saying that were it not for these examples the Academy would 
indeed be a painful exhibition to all those who care for the 
future of English painting. Those also who were mainly 
responsible for the hanging of the pictures have this year much 
to answer for; their sins of omission and commission have been 
such as are scarcely tolerable even to their Academic brethren ; 
and it would be well if Sir Frederick Leighton, instead of polish- 
ing polite periods about the “carpenter’s hammer and the clink 
of the mason’s chisel,” would do something to prevent such stupid 
blunders as those which this year has witnessed in the hanging and 
rejection of pictures. It is quite time that the Academy should 
learn that it exists for the good of the community rather than 
the good of its own coteries, and understand that it possesses 
privileges for the object of helping artists to do good work, and 
the public to see that work when done, rather than for the sake 
of filling its members’ pockets with dollars, and their friends’ 
stomachs with annual dinners. With charming frankness, a 
celebrated Academician once explained to the present writer his 
conception of the duties and privileges of his position. ‘“ You 
see,” he said, “the Academy’s a club. Of course we don’t want 
any unpleasant fellows ; I grant you he paints well, but, after all, 
that’s not much to do with it.” And so it was that the artist in 
question was kept out of the ranks for about fifteen years, till 
at last all artistic England howled, and for very shame he 
was tardily made an Associate. Take another instance—two 
other instances. In each Academy, for the last ten years 
certainly, two of the chief attractions to all folk who know 
about pictures, have been the works of Albert and Heury Moore, 
The first is an artist of exquisite accomplishment in a line 
wherein there is scarcely another Englishman who is tolerable. 
He is a figure-painter who has studied the beauty of curve and 
varied lines of thin drapery till he has, quite literally, not only no 
rival in England, but one is puzzled to think of a second. He 
is, moreover, a fine draughtsman and a delicious designer, and 
.it is ten years since Ruskin wrote of one of his minor works in 





terms of the very highest praise. Praise, be it remembered, of 
its technical perfections in painting and design. And yet year 
after year goes by, and we see little Venetian street painters, 
and unknown architects, and audacious Scotchmen, and veteran 
engravers elected, and still Mr. Moore remains an outsider. 

Look at his brother, Henry Moore, who is now the greatest 
sea-scape painter in England, both in oil and water-colours—ag 
faithful to Nature as Mr. Brett, without being so mechani- 
cal, and with an amount of force in painting the fury of the 
sea, and depths of sympathy with its wilder moods, such 
as no other English artist has evinced since Stanfield, 
Why is he year after year unrecognised? Literally, no 
answer can be given. No member of the Academy, from Secre- 
tary Eaton at one end of the list, to President Leighton at the 
other, dare raise their voice and say that there is a conceivable 
reason in the interests of art and justice why these men should 
not have been Associates for the last ten years at least. Will 
Sir Frederick Leighton tell us whether it is the deliberate 
opinion of himself and his brother Academicians that these 
men do not paint well enough, are not good enough, do not take 
art sufficiently seriously, to deserve election? Why, the very 
question is absurd to those who know their work. Why, then, 
and we have asked this question repeatedly during the last five 
years, without getting a reply,—why are they still outsiders ? 
We want to see the official Academic eye open, and the great 
Academic hand stretched out to the merit which all but them- 
selves acknowledge,—and even to the merit which is as yet only 
struggling for acknowledgment. We want to see less of a club, 
bounded by St. John’s Wood on one side and Holland Park oa 
the other; we want to see the stamp of Academic approval set 
firmly upon all good work; we want to see something more 
nearly approaching the French system of medals of honour for 
young painters, and to see substantial help given them towards 
prosecuting their profession. For the present, we want chiefly 
to have this simple question answered by some member of the 
Academic body,—“ Why are Albert and Henry Moore not 
elected ?” 

We did intend to say something about the “skying” of 
Fantin’s great picture, and of Mr. Shaw’s sea-scape, and 
the rejection of other good works, but we have already 
tried our readers’ patience with a long preamble, and wilk 
proceed to notice the pictures. And first of Millais. It 
is always a sad thing to see a painter whose power is very 
great, losing all the subtler qualities of his work, and, the grace 
and charm of it being gone, only displaying the hard, naked 
faculty. That is what has been taking place with Mr. Millais’s 
painting gradually during the last ten years, and now it has culmi- 
nated. The power of painting and drawing is there still; the 
charm and the beauty have alike disappeared. Here, in the 
second room, there is a portrait of Fleetwood Wilson, Esq., a 
middle-aged man with a gun under his arm, and a bright, 
resolute, country-air sort of face, which has a touch of the artist’s 
old manner; but all his other work here has scarcely a trace of 
beauty. Anything more unpicturesque, unattractive, and un- 
admirable than the portrait of Henry Irving we can scarcely 
imagine. The artist has subtracted the actor, and not even left 
the gentleman. This is a successful linendraper that Mr. Millais 
has given us. Look, again, at the large work which is called “ Aa 
Idyll, 1745,”—a little soldier playing the fife toa group of children.. 
This precious work has, we are informed, been sold for the great 
sum of five thousand guineas, and our admiration is challenged 
for it partly, we suppose, on that account. It appears to us to be 
simply a thoroughly unreal and unpleasant piece of painting, 
with little grasp of character and no idyllic quality whatever. 
This is surely not Millais who paints these clayey-looking 
girls! Millais, whose colour used to be a_ by-word for 
beauty and strength! Surely this cannot be Millais, again, 
who is straying into the paths of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Story, 
and painting semi-comic costume pictures! It is a far ery 
from such work as this to “The Huguenots” and “The 
Carpenter’s Shop.” But little more need be said than that 
whoever did it, whoever praised it, whoever bought it, the pic- 
ture is poor,—poor in colour, weakly humorous in conception, 
wooden and awkward in drawing, laboured and dull in paint- 
ing, and utterly unworthy of a great artist. 

Let us mention another painter who has done good work, 
and will perhaps do it again, but who has of late been 
spoilt by overmuch success. Mr. Briton Riviere sends three 
or four pictures here, all of which are distinguished by 
the same defect—an attempt to import an unfelt theatric 
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claptrap sentiment into the painting of animal life. The 
best of these, with all its absurd defects of proportion— 
defects upon which the daily and comic press have fastened 
eagerly—is “The Lion and the Jackals.” The lion is bad, 
unlike a lion, about ten feet high, and backed like a camel, 
and the jackals are the size of guinea-pigs. But, omitting the 
proportions, the jackals are good and powerfully conceived. 
There is one in particular which is turning round to snarl at 
his neighbour, which is a wonderful bit of natural action, 
just attuned to the spirit of the scene. Another of these 
works is @ man in armour entering a cave, as guardians of 
which stand two leopards very well painted. We only see the 
back of the man, but Mr. Riviere has somehow succeeded in 
making the picture profoundly comic. There is a sort of “ come- 
along-and-let-us-have-a-whack-at-you” air about the knight 
which is profoundly ridiculous, and which quite spoils the effect 
of the picture. The truth is that figures are not Mr. Riviere’s 
strong point. His ‘‘ Actzson” would be very fine were it not 
for Actzeon himself, who has the muscles of a blacksmith, and 
does not at all realise the conception of the “ hunter of the 
deer.” The grouping of the dogs about the man is fine. The 
picture is, if we remember right, an adaptation of an old design 
by the same artist. 

Ouless’s portraits this year are very good—the finest of them, 
perhaps, being that of Mr. Hodgson, R.A., though the smaller 
head of Mr. Bancroft is exactly like the actor. Henry Woods 
is smaller than usual, and consequently better; his vivacious, 
sparkling street scenes are just the things to be painted about 
the size of the lid of a cigar-box. On a larger scale, their 
absence of motive, their forced prettiness, and their insincerity 
(if we may use a technical word) are too apparent. With him 
we must mention his master, Van Haanen,—his master only in 
the sense of being the fountain whence Mr. Woods drew his in- 
spiration. Van Haanen sends this year a largish work of 
a Venetian interior, called “ Afternoon Coffee,’—a lot of girls 
in a workroom, done in his usual manner. It is very complete 
and masterly,—very fine in one sense, if taken, that is, from its 
own point of view; but it presents to us that side of art 
which is least attractive——the side in which all [qualities 
of beauty, grace, and meaning are surrendered to “ chic,” 
audacity, and technical qualities. With all its drawbacks, 
the actual painting of this picture is very fine. Frank 
Holl is another painter whom success has done much 
to spoil, and one whom we very much grudge to see spoilt, 
for we admired him for many years before he became famous, 
—before the days of “I am the Resurrection and the Life,’ and 
“The Lord Gave and the Lord hath taken away.”, Those who 
remember the strength and true deep pathos of those works will 
feel half ashamed and half angry before such a picture as his “ Did 
youever kill anybody, Father?” A girl in black silk stockings— 
(by-the-way, half the Academy this year has painted girls in black 
silk stockings)—holding the ancestral sword across her lap and 
gazing up at an unseen “ father.” It is all very well, and will 
make a nice little double-page plate for the Graphic or the 
Illustrated, which is, of course, its ultimate destination; but 
why can not Mr. Holl leave such work to feebler artists ? 
We do not have a man, as well as an artist every day, 
and when we do, let him leave the babies alone! And, 
talking of babies, look at Mr. P. R. Morris’s nine-hundred-and- 
fifty-seventh child, in silk and feathers, sitting, red-cheeked and 
mouth-opened, on a bank. Here is an apotheosis of infancy, 
indeed, a sort of living advertisement of Swear’s and Well’s 
“ Lilliputian Warehouse.” Two years ago the desire of paint- 
ing babies seized this artist, and since then he has produced 
more and bigger babies, more apple-cheeked, more brightly and 
expensively clothed, and altogether baby-er babies, than any one 
painter we have ever seen. 

Look for a little bit of strong, unconventional painting—a 
little heavy, perhaps, and a little dirty in the shadows, but 
lifelike, powerful, and good—at Mrs, Collier’s portrait of her 
sister, Miss Nettie Huxley. It is so simple, unaffected, and 
strong, that if one goes into the next room and looks through 
the doorway towards it, the picture kills its surroundings 
utterly. Mrs. Collier’s work is improving very much,—would, 
perhaps, improve still more, if it were wholly uninftluenced. 
May we suggest to her that there are plenty of fine subjects in 
the world, and that she should give us one in her next picture. 
Perhaps Mr. Leslie has never been more absolutely successful 
than he has in the little single figure subject of a girl sitting 
in a window-seat against a fresh landscape. She is literally 








“‘as sweet as English air can make her,”—a little precise, old- 
fashioned, and, in the slang of the town, “slow,” but alto- 
gether delightful. The work is Meissonier-like in its perfection, 
but it is a Meissonierism of feeling and sympathy as well as 
workmanship. Last in this notice, to get rid of disagreeable: 
subjects, let us mention the “ Romeo and Juliet ” of Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, a young artist who four years ago painted a good 
picture, and has been going down the hill ever since. This is quite 
the worst he has produced. The lovers are parting at dawn: 
she, in her night-dress, clinging to her sweetheart; he, with 
one leg over the window-sill, in the regular stage attitude. The 
painting is careful, dull, and smooth, the drawing fair, the 
colour like that of the Munich school—that is to say, execrable ; 
but the whole picture is absolutely uninteresting and con- 
ventional. 





INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tue strength of this summer’s show at the “ Institute” con- 
sists rather in the variety than in the uniform excellence of the 
drawings. Here and there, it is true, are works of great excel- 
lence, and these are not specially few or far between ; but, for the 
most part, the average of merit is somewhat lower than that of 
the “ Old Society,”—as people will still call the Institute’s Pall 
Mall rival. And this is necessarily so; for not only is the 
number of works more than treble, but the admission is free 
to all comers, and a good proportion of the drawings are the 
works of comparatively young and unknown artists. This 
being so, the gallery possesses an interest which is neces- 
sarily absent from that of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, as we are able here to see side by side the work 
of two generations of artists, and watch the change from the old 
to the new. We can spare their work but a brief notice, 
and so will ask our readers simply to accompany us as we stroll 
round the first of the three galleries and say a word here and 
there upon the pictures which strike us as most pleasing. Mr. 
Walter Wilson has painted Mr. Linton (the President of the 
Society) engaged in working upon his Academy picture, and 
painted him very well. The work is in beautiful tone through- 
out, the likeness is good; the studio and its accessories of armour, 
easels, &c., are cleverly drawn, and just sufficiently insisted upon, 
—in short, the work is thorough, unpretending, and satis- 
factory, and if Mr. Linton is to be known in future days 
as the nineteenth-century Velasquez, as some of his friends 
tell us, why, this will be a very interesting picture. A 
little “ Fairy-Tales,” by A. Glenlenning, deserves a passing 
glance for its freshness and prettiness; and those who like 
Arthur Severn’s painting will perhaps like, as we do, the 
“View from the Nelson Monument, Edinbro’,”—like it, and 
yet be a little puzzled, a little annoyed by it. Why shoulda 
painter take such a dismally impossible subject as the tops of 
these houses and long streets full of every variety of nasty 
angle, when he has all the world to choose from? A bird's-eye 
view may be nice to a bird—not ahuman being. Perhaps the most 
unfortunate influence of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching—we should say 
the unfortunate part of Mr. Ruskin’s influence upon artists—is 
shown in the choice of subject. He is apt to get them to paint 
skies and landscapes from a somewhat meteorological point of 
view, which is ruinous to their artistic effect. Mr. Frank Cox’s 
“ A Frog he would a-wooing go ” only deserves notice for its utter 
vulgarity. An artist’s ability only irritates us when he gives 
us work so insincere and so “cheap” as this. Mr. Topham 
Davidson’s “ Moonlit Harbour” reminds us of Arthur Severn’s 
work, and is nearly as good, though the waves are poorly drawn. 
Nos. 70 and 90, by Messrs. Wilfrid Thompson and Keeley, are 
the promising and intelligent works— we imagine, by young men. 
What is to be said for Mr. H. J. Stock’s “ Love is Stronger than 
Death,” and the other similar pictures which he sends here ? 
There is a certain amount of imagination in them, but it is a 
strained feebleness of imagination, which is perhaps more prosaic 
than prose. These weird figures, reclining in red garments or 
rising from encircling flames, or stamping upon the heads of 
allegorical personages, are somehow neither sublime nor beautiful. 
The truth is that if allegory in a picture is not redeemed by 
its perfect beauty and rightness, it is simply intolerable—and 
this for perfectly evident reasons, upon whica we cannot 
stop to dwell here—and that Mr. Stock’s allegories are not 
so redeemed. Parts of them are beautiful, and parts comic; the 
ideas are good as far as they go, but have little depth, and are 
not fully realised. And so, while honouring the evident sincerity 
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of the artist, and the manner in which he year after year toils 
on after the best he can conceive, we can only pass by his pic- 
tures with the feeblest of praise—that due to good intentions. 
A little head of Winifred, by L. Blake, is not exactly good, 
but arrests us for a moment by the pathetic look in the dark 
eyes of the model; there is a touch of thought about it, and the 
“values” are better than in most English portrait-painting. 
Mr. Aumonier is not at his best, and Mr. Joseph Knight is; the 
latter sends an evening glow, which is a first-rate example 
of his very limited and very indoor style of art, but which 
is wonderfully true to the general effect of the kind of 
yellow sunset which this artist bas been painting for— 
how many years? Nor do we care very much for Mr. 
Holloway’s “Old Wellesley,” the regular stock subject 
nowadays with painters of shipping. The artist has done this 
kind of thing before, and done it better. Besides, he is a better 
sea-painter than he is a draughtsman. Mr. Wyllie beats him 
easily in the latter capacity. And even of Mr. Wylhe’s 
‘*Funeral March of a Hero” we feel somewhat suspicious. 
Is it not an attempt at rivalling the “Old Téméraire ”— 
a bit of pictorial claptrap? Mr. Wyllie, when he is natural, 
is a perfectly strong, unaffected, and really—because uncon- 
sclously—pathetic painter; but he has not, got a single 
atom of chance when he becomes didactically sentimental, 
if we may use such an expression. Let him stick to life 
and Jabour, and leave his spectators to supply the “ funeral 
marches” and the “heroes” for themselves. Still, the 
work is a good one, and there are several other little 
studies of ships and shipping in the gallery by this artist 
which should be looked at for their exquisite drawing. The 
work on these is perfectly accurate and unexaggerated ; no artist 
with whom we are acquainted has ever drawn boats with 
greater grace and freedom. Mr. Nash’s “Satisfaction!” is one 
of the most powerful drawings here,—a single figure dressed 
entirely in black lying face downwards amongst some sand- 
hillocks, with a discharged pistol in his hand—not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation, but telling its story clearly. The 
pictures of this first gallery, however, are two in number—one of 
which is, and will be, very popular, and the other probably as 
little noticed. The first, the most popular one, is Mr. Walter 
Langley’s “Among the Missing;” the second is Mr. George 
Wilson's “ Summer and the Winds.” 

“ Among the Missing” is a scene at a Cornish post-office, to 
which news has apparently just been sent of some fisher’s ship- 
wreck. The treatment of the picture is simple and natural enough, 
with largish, well-drawn figures, of which the two chief, those of a 
young and an old woman, are very finely conceived. ‘The power 
of the composition is evident, and is made greater by the apparent 
sincerity of its purpose, and the curiously slight surrender of 
the facts of the case to pictorial artitice. In this it compares 
very favourably with Mr. Herkomer’s treatment of a somewhat 
similar subject, the scene at the Dockyard gates of Portsmouth 
Harbour when the announcement of some vessel being “ 
had just been posted. Mr. Langley may be congratulated 
upon a distinct advance in his art. He has escaped from the 
lime-light kind of chiaroscuro into which, we suppose, his 
admiraticn of Mr. Frank Holl had led him, and he has painted 
a work which promises even more than it performs. This is by 
no means a perfect picture,—the tints are rather scrubbed on 
than painted; there is a great lack of transpareucy about the 
work, and but little beauty of colour; the expressions of the 
figures and faces, though fairly good, are not very remarkable, 
and the covering of the face of the principal actor in the 
little tragedy is a conventional and somewhat shallow ex- 
pedient to escape a great difficulty. It is essentially a blunder 
in art, to give us only one quite principal figure and to 
hide her face. All this and much more might be easily 
said against the work,—the fact remains that here is a true 


missing ” 


significant figure-subject of our own day clearly and forcibly 
rendered, without affectation and with a good deal of power. 
Mr. Wilson's work is of a wholly different kind, and as is so 
often the case, has the very qualities which Mr. Langley’s work 
jacks. In the first place, it is an allegorical treatment of its 
subject—one which is entirely in the realms of fancy instead of 
fact. Again, it depends for its attractiveness entirely upon its 
drawing of the semi-nude figure, and its beauty of curved lines and 
full, strong colour. It is the work ofa colourist and a draughts- 
man, and it is not the work of a man who is a thorough master 
of his method. Parts of it are magnificent in colour and very 
fine in drawing; parts, again, are weak and almost childish. 











Summer is personified as a maiden round whose crouching form 
male figures representing the winds are whirling, with the thin. 
nest of draperies flying about them, They have upset Summer's 
big pot of roses, and the impression of restless and resistless move- 
ment in their figures is fully expressed. We spoke in the beginning 
of this article of allegory which did not justify itself ; this drawing 
is an instance of allegory which does. The picture is so beautiful 
in its swift motion, its delicate fancies, its bold broad manney 
of work, its splendour of colour, its grace of line, that all its 
crudities and imperfections are casily forgotten and condoned, 
For, and this is the gist of the matter, this is genuine artists’ 
work, imperfect and erroneous as it may be. This could never 
have been instilled into any one at academy, or developed in 
studio, had it not been theirs from the beginning,—that little 
touch of artistic fire, that “sole spark from God’s life at strife 
with death ” which turns the facts of our existence, the fancies 
of our intellect, and the passion of our senses, to some diviner 


uses, 





DEAN CHURCH’S “BACON.”* 

Ir Bacon were but a more generally attractive subject than he 
is, we should call this little volume the best and most fascinating 
volume of this series,—so far, at least, as it is known to the pre- 
sent writer,—for the Dean of St. Paul's has treated his subject 
with a master hand, and has given us not only such a picture 
of Bacon as nobody ean fail to be impressed with, but ample 
means of judging for ourselves that that picture is true. To 
Dr. Church this must have been a painful task. To sum up 
against Mr. Spedding, and in favour, on the whole, of the 
popular view of Bacon, must have been a most invidious 
duty for him. But the qualifications which he introduces 
into the unfavourable character he draws are as just as they 
are generously insisted on. Still, on the whole, no one will 
read this sketch of Bacon without being convinced that Bacon 
for the most part looked on men chiefly as instruments to be 
played on for his own purposes, as Rosencranz and Guildenstern 
would have played upon Hamlet had he not seen through them, 
and that Bacon scrupled at no sycophancy, at no false praise, 
at no unjust blame, in order to bring men round to his own 
wishes. Nor, again, can it be questioned that, in spite of Bacon’s 
splendid imaginative genius and his rich stores of moral 
observation, he failed disastrously, and, with a few exceptions, 
throughout the greater part of his life, in moulding any inferior 
man to his mind. Dean Church, however, is equally impressive 
in dealing with all the sides of Bacon’s mind. Not only does he 
make us see the weakness of the man, but his wisdom also; not 
only his moral fibrelessness, but his intellectual stamina; not 
only the too exclusively physical bent of his speculative genius, 
but the spiritual grandeur of the horizon within which that 
speculative genius for physical science displayed itself. 

The only remark which Dean Church does not make on 
Bacon that is, we think, justified by the whole essay, is that 
there was a strange and most complete want in Bacon of the 
whole life of healthy impulse. As the Dean says, the essay 
on “ Love” shows “an utter incapacity to come near tbe subject 
except as a strange external phenomenon ;” and this we believe 
to be the root of a great deal of Bacon’s singular suppleness 
and weakness, and of that tendency ‘to the Italian school of 
political and moral wisdom, the wisdom of distrust and of reli- 
ance on indirect and roundabout ways,” on which the Dean also 
comments. Nothing seems to us more astonishing than that, 
in spite of this most notable feature of Bacon’s character, so 
many wiseacres should have persisted in attributing Shake- 
speare’s plays to Bacon’s authorship. We do not scruple to say 
that the man who could have written Bacon’s essay on “ Love,” 
—unless it were as a blind,—was simply incapable of writing 
the least powerful of all Shakespeare’s plays; and yet, if we 
are not very much mistaken, Bacon’s essay on “ Love,” though 
one of his weakest, is one of his most characteristic essays, and 
the character which gave birth to it may be seen cropping 
up again and again in all his other essays. The genius of 
Shakespeare was a genius which, while comprehending a great 
part of Bacon’s,—not, however, his grasp of the realm of know- 
ledge,—was as prodigal of the life of impulse, passion, and 
affection as of the life of intellectual vision. Bacon had none 








* English Men of Letters, Edited by John Morley, “ Bacon.” By R. W. 
Chureh, Dean of St. Paal's, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 
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of this. His imagination, powerful as it was, played continually 
over the world of counsel, of deliberate purpose, of far-sighted 
self-interest, but hardly entered into the warmer life of the 
passions at all. It is obvious, for instance, that he had no 
combativeness, little vindictiveness, little of the soldier’s spirit, 
whether good or bad. Even his great dignity of manner was all 
intellectual, and totally devoid of that keen sense of personal 
honour which makes a man feel disgrace less tolerable than death 
itself. Nothing shows this better than the deliberate way in which 
he prepares himself for doing what any man of his calibre should 
have smarted keenly under the sense even of being able to do. 
Read this private memorandum of Bacon’s as to the best way 
of managing “ My Lord of Salisbury,” from whom he expected 
great favours :— 

“¢To furnish my L. of S. with ornaments for public speeches. To 

make him think how he should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if 
J were; Princelike. To prepare him for matters to be handled in 
Council or before the King aforehand, and to show him and yield him 
the fruits of my care. To take notes in tables, when I attend the 
Council, and sometimes to move out of a memorial shewed and seen. 
To have particular occasions, fit and graceful and continual, to main- 
tain private speech with every the great persons, and sometimes 
drawing more than one together. Lv imitatione Att. This specially 
in public places, and without care or affectation. At Council table 
to make good my L. of Salisb. motions and speeches, and for the rest 
sometimes one sometimes another; chiefly his, that is most earnest 
and in affection. Tosuppress at once my speaking, with panting and 
labour of breath and voice. Not to fall upon the main too sudden, 
but to induce and intermingle speech of good fashion. To use at 
once upon entrance given of speech, though abrupt, to compose and 
draw in myself. To free myself at once from payt. (?) of formality 
and compliment, though with some show of carelessness, pride, and 
rudeness.’ ’’ 
Aman of Bacon’s calibre could hardly have thus deliberately 
counselled himself, though a man of Bacon’s calibre might have 
played the sycophant as completely, without being wholly de- 
ficient in those sharp stings of shame which so often paralyse 
such craft as this. Men as great as Bacon might have actually 
played such a part, trying hard all the time to conceal from 
themselves what part they were really playing; but only a 
man deficient in some of the chief auxiliaries of conscience, 
only a man never visited by those pangs by which 
the sense of honour keeps clean the conscience, could have 
paraded before himself in this deliberate fashion the means of 
getting illegitimate access to Lord Salisbury’s favour. Yet 
Bacon, who flattered Elizabeth, who flattered James, who 
flattered Salisbury, and flattered Buckingham, though it was 
perfectly obvious that he saw the evil and the weakness in all 
whom he thus flattered, and could point out clearly, when it 
was safe to do so, what that evil and weakness was, never seems 
to have had one flush of shame to help him to realise how base 
this flattery was. So far as we can see, he regarded it only as 
the machinery by which to turn them to his own ends, and 
thought that,—if his ends were not evil in themselves,—all 
machinery for this purpose was perfectly justifiable, just 
as he afterwards defended himself for receiving bribes by 
saying that as the bribes had never induced him to alter 
the course of what he believed to be justice, he had thought 
it venial to receive the bribes. ‘There was no impetuous 
nobility in Bacon; no healthy pride; no moral dignity; he 
ought not, therefore, to be judged as a man of his calibre should 
usually be judged, for some of the most effective of the instinc- 
tive allies of conscience seem to have been almost wholly 
deficient in him. He was abjectly grateful to Buckingham 
for getting him the Lord Chancellorship, abjectly grateful to 
him afterwards for interceding with the King against his de- 
privation, abjectly grateful to him after his own fall for getting 
him a pardon; and yet he knew his own infinite intellectual 
superiority to Buckingham as well as he knew anything, and knew 
that wherever they had differed he himself had been in the right, 
and Buckingham in the wrong. In Bacon, “the natural man” 
Was even more exceptionally defective than “the spiritual man.” 
Even his wonderful imagination itself never lighted up for him 
the world of passion and feeling. A vacuum seemed to intervene 
between the higher intellectual and imaginative life and the 
practical life of this wonderful man,—a vacuum which in 
ordinary persons is filled and guarded by a large company of 
healthy sentiments, impulses, and instincts. 

Even in this admirable sketch of Bacon, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s has done nothing better than his picture of what Bacon 
did, and what he did not do, for the enlargement of knowledge,— 
the ideal end of Bacon’s life and love. It would be impossible to 
describe what Bacon aimed at, and the measure of his success 
in achieving that aim, more comprehensively than the Dean 
describes it in the following fine passage :— 





“Tt is this imaginative yet serious assertion of the vast range and 

possibilities of human knowledge which, as M. de Rémusat remarks, 
the keenest and fairest of Bacon’s judges, gives Bacon his claim to 
the undefinable but very real character of greatness. Two men 
stand out, ‘the masters of those who know,’ without equals up to 
their time, among men—the Greek Aristotle and the Englishman 
Bacon. They agree in the universality and comprehensiveness of 
their conception of human knowledge; and they were absolutely 
alone in their serious practical ambition to work out this conception. 
In the separate departments of thought, of investigation, of art, each 
is left far behind by numbers of men, who in these separate depart- 
ments have gone far deeper than they, have soared higher, have been 
more successful in what they attempted. But Aristotle first, and for 
his time more successfully, and Bacon after him, ventured on the 
daring enterprise of ‘ taking all knowledge for their province ;’ and in 
this they stood alone. This present scene of man’s existence, this 
that we call nature, the stage on which mortal life begins and goes 
on and ends, the faculties with which man is equipped to act, to 
enjoy, to create, to hold his way amid or against the circumstances 
and forces round him—this is what each wants to know, as thoroughly 
and really as can be. It is not to reduce things to a theory or a 
system that they look around them on the place where they find 
themselves with life and thought and power: that were easily done, 
and has been done over and over again, only to prove its futility. 
It is to know, as to the whole and its parts, as men understand 
knowing in some one subject of successful handling, whether art, or 
science, or practical craft. This idea, this effort, distinguishes these 
two men. .... . We shall never again see an Aristotle or a Bacon, 
because the conditions of knowledge have altered. Bacon, like 
Aristotle, belonged to an age of adventure, which went to sea little 
knowing whither it went, and ill furnished with knowledge and in- 
struments. He entered with a vast and vague scheme of discovery 
on these unknown seas and new worlds, which to us are familiar and 
daily traversed in every direction. This new world of knowledge has 
turned out in many ways very different from what Aristotle or Bacon 
supposed, and has been conquered by implements and weapons very 
different in precision and power from what they purposed to rely on. 
But the combination of patient and careful industry, with the cour- 
age and divination of genius, in doing what none had done before, 
makes it equally stupid and idle to impeach their greatness.” 
And again, as regards Bacon’s comparatively poor analysis of 
the mind itself, and yet splendid treatment of the various weak- 
nesses and prepossessions by which the mind stands, as it were, 
in its own way, and interferes with the clearness and efficiency 
of its own vision,—the “idols,” as he called them, of our social 
and individual life,—what could be better than what Dean 
Church tells us in the following beautiful passage ?— 


“ Bacon haa been charged with bringing philosophy down from the 
heights, not as of old to make men know themselves, and to be the 
teacher of the highest form of truth, but to be the parveyor of 
material utility. It contemplates only, it is said, the ‘commoda 
;? about the deeper and more elevating problems of thought it 
does not trouble itself. It concerns itself only about external and 
sensible nature, about what is ‘of the earth, earthy.’ But when it 
comes to the questions which have attracted the keenest ard hardiest 
thinkers, the question, what it is that thinks and wills,—what is the 
origin and guarantee of the faculties by which men know anything at 
all and form rational and true conceptions about nature and them- 
selves, whence it is that reason draws its powers and materials and 
rules—what is the meaning of words which all use but few can 
explain—Time and Space, and Being and Cause, and consciousness 
and choice, and the moral law—Bacon is content with a loose and 
superficial treatment of them. Bacon certainly was not a meta- 
physician, nor an exact and lucid reasoner. With wonderful flashes 
of sure intuition or happy anticipation, his mind was deficient in 
the powers which deal with the deeper problems of thought, just as 
it was deficient in the mathematical faculty. The subtlety, the 
intuition, the penetration, the severe precision, even the force of 
imagination, which make a man a great thinker on any abstract 
subject were not his; the interest of questions which had interested 
metaphysicians had no interest for him: he distrusted and under- 
valued them. When he touches the ‘ ultimities’ of knowledge he is 
as obscure and hard to be understood as any of those restless Southern 
Italians of his own age, who shared with him the ambition of recon- 
structing science. Certainly the science which most interested 
Bacon, the science which he found, as he thought, in so desperate a 
condition, and to which he gave so great an impulse, was physical 
science. But physical science may be looked at and pursued in 
different ways, in different tempers, with different objects. It may 
be followed in the spirit of Newton, of Boyle, of Herschel, of Fara- 
ined and low hor it may be dwarfed and 
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@ Darrow He believed in God, and immortality, and the 
Christian creed and hope. To him the restoration of the Reign of 
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terpreting nature. The desire to be a great benefactor, the spirit of 
sympathy and pity for mankind, reign through this portion of his 
work—pity for confidence so greatly abused by the teachers of man, 
pity for ignorance which might be dispelled, pity for pain and misery 
which might be relieved. In the quaint but beautiful picture of 
courtesy, kindness, and wisdom, which he imagines in the New 
Atlantis, the representative of true philosophy, the ‘Father of 
Solomon’s House,’ is introduced as one who ‘had an aspect as if he 
pitied men.’ But unless it is utilitarianism to be keenly alive to the 
needs and pains of life, and to be eager and busy to lighten and 
assuage them, Bacon’s philosphy was not utilitarian. It may deserve 
many reproaches, but not this one.” 

Or once more, who can say anything of the style of Bacon’s 
Essays that is more perfectly descriptive of it than this P— 

“These short papers say what they have to say without preface, 

and in literary undress, without a superfluous word, without the 
joints and bands of stracture; they say it in brief, rapid sentences, 
which come down, sentence after sentence, like the strokes of a great 
hammer. No wonder tbat in their disdainful brevity they seem 
ragged and abrupt, ‘and do not seem to end, but fall.’ But with 
their truth and piercingness and delicacy of observation, their rough- 
ness gives a kind of flavour which no elaboration could give.” 
Dean Church, though he deals justly, deals tenderly with Bacon. 
He makes us see the richness, the grandeur, the astonishing 
elasticity of his genius; he makes us see the remarkable supple- 
ness and want of manliness about him, which probably sowed 
distrust in Elizabeth, in Burghley and Cecil, and which, if 
it did not sow distrust in James, did not do so only 
because he had the same defect himself; he makes us see 
the curious innocence, we had almost said, of Bacon’s meanest 
actions; the unconsciousness with which he deliberately sets 
himself to the work of adulation ; the bland self-approbation 
with which he takes bribes and assures himself that they do 
not make him swerve from what is just; the naiveté with which 
he writes to Buckingham that in the proceedings before the 
Star Chamber against Suffolk, the Lord Treasurer, “he had 
taken care that the evidence went well.” Bacon’s own words 
were —“T will not say I sometimes holp it, as far as was fit for 
a judge,” and he tells us how, “a little to warm the business, 
I spake a word, that he that did draw or milk treasure from 
Ireland, did not emulgere, milk money, but blood.” In fact, if 
the Dean shows us clearly how mean Bacon was, he shows us 
equally clearly that he was mean from a sort of moral impotence 
to feel how mean he was, not from deliberately sinning against 
the light. And he does full justice to the strangely transient 
but evidently genuine piety of Bacon’s self-humiliation. 

The book is a perfect model of what such a book should be, 
and the charm of its style is at least as great as the terseness 
and closeness of its matter. It is the most perfect and the most 
final summing-up of the verdict of posterity on a great man, 
after counsel on both sides have been fully heard, with which 
the present writer is acquainted. 


THE NEW ABELARD.* 

Tus is distinctly a religious novel. When Mr. Buchanan wrote 
it, his mind seems to have been engrossed by this important 
question,—Is there any power left in Christianity if the Divinity 
of Christ be denied, and if the moral code named after him be 
based upon a central figure of man’s own creation; that is to 
say, upon a mere embodiment of human ideals of excellence ? 
In answer to this question, we are shown a man who strives 
to grasp as a law for life what the author terms “the 
higher Rationalism,” and who fails miserably in the attempt. 
This individual, Bradley by name, is clever and conscien- 
tious, and begins life as an extremely zealous clergyman in 
the Church of England. By the time he is thirty, however, 
he has taken to free-thinking; elevates science and art to a 
platform of equality with religion ; is of opinion that it does not 
much matter whether people worship a person or an idea; and 
when called over the coals for being unorthodox, startles his 
Bishop with the following definition of the Saviour :— 

“He is simply, as I conceive, the accumulated testimony of hnman 
experience—of history, poetry, philosophy, and art—in favour of a 
rational religion, the religion of earthly peace and heavenly love. 
Built upon the groundwork of what, shorn of its miraculous preten- 
sions, was a gentle and perfect life, the Divine Ideal, or Ideal Person, 
began. At first shadowy and almost sinister, then clearer and more 
beautiful; then, descending through the ages, acquiring at every step 
some new splendour of self-sacrifice, some new consecration of love 
or suffering, from every heart that suffered patiently, from every soul 
that fed the lamp of a celestial dream with the oil of sweet human 
love. And now, far removed as is man himself from the archetypal 
ape, is the Christ of modern Christendom, this spiritual Saviour of 
the world, from the ghostly skeleton of the early martyrs, from the 








Crucified One of early Christian art. The life of generations hag 
gone to fashion him—all our human experience bas served to nourish 
him—gradually from age to age He has drunk in the blood of suffering 
and the milk of knowledge, till He stands supreme as we see him— 
not God, but man made God.” 

Being desirous of making converts, Bradley throws up his 
country living, and preaches to London congregations in a 
temple erected on purpose for him, and ornamented according to 
his peculiar views—“ St. Wordsworth, in the guise of a good 
shepherd,” and “St. Shelley, rapt up into the clouds and play. 
ing on a harp,” being amongst the subjects represented on the 
stained windows. He gets continually farther and farther away 
from the old landmarks of dogmatic religion; wanders about 
amongst some of the visionary schemes of morality which 
humanity has evolved for itself; and becomes the teacher of a 
religious sestheticism in which— 

“The creed of spiritual sorrow was exchanged for the creed of 

spiritual pleasure. The man, forgetful of all harsh experience, be- 
came rapt in the contemplation of ‘ beautiful ideas’—of an intellec. 
tual phantasmagoria, in which Christ and Buddha, St. John and 
Shakespeare, Mary Magdalene and Mary Shelley, the angels of the 
Church and the winged pterodactyls of the chalk, flashed and faded 
in ever-changing kaleidoscopic dream. The mood which welcomed 
all forms of belief, embraced none utterly, but contemplated all, be- 
came vague, chaotic, and transcendental; and Ambrose Bradley 
found himself in a fairy world where nothing seemed real and solemn 
enough as a law for life.” 
Then comes temptation to test the strength and efficacy of this 
creed. He is desperately in love with the heroine, a girl named 
Alma, and she returns his affection with equal ardour, trusts 
and believes in him implicitly, and is quite ready to marry him 
if he asks her. The only obstacle to their union is that he has 
a wife already, to whom he was married secretly when a very 
young man. No one knows of her existence, however, and she 
does not seem likely to claim him as her husband; so he is 
tempted to profit by Alma’s ignorance of this marriage, and 
commit bigamy with her,—which would obviously be a mean and 
blackguardly cheating of the woman he loves, to do what will 
risk the ruin of her happiness. 

A man such as he was once, conscientious and honourable, 
should naturally have recoiled from the idea with horror; but 
his moral fibre has become so slack that we find him debating 
the matier with himself in this fashion: ‘ What, after all, is 
the moral law? Are not certain forms of self-sacrifice Quixotic 
and unnecessary ? And, finally, why should I live a life of 
martyrdom because my path was crossed in youth by an un- 
worthy woman?” So he yields to the temptation; and the 
moral deduced from his fall shall be given in the author’s own 
words :— 

“ He had refined away his faith till it had become a mere figment. 
Christ the Divine Ideal had been powerless to keep him to the narrow 
path, whereas Christ the living Lawgiver might have enabled him to 
walk on a path thrice as narrow—yea, on the very edge of the great 
gulf, where there is scarcely foothold fora fly. I, who write these lines, 
though perchance far away as Bradley himself from the acceptance of 
a Christian terminology, can at least say this for the Christian scheme 
—that it is complete as a law for life. Once accept its facts and theories, 
and it becomes as strong as an angel’s arm to hold us up in hours of 
weariness, weakness, and vacillation. The difficulty lies in that 
acceptance. But for common workday use and practical human 
needs, transcendentalism, however Christian in its ideas, is utterly in- 
firm. It will do when there is fair weather, when the beauty of art 
will do, and when even the feeble glimmer of wstheticism looks like 
sunlight and pure air. But when sorrow comes, when temptation 
beckons, when what is wanted is a staff to lean upon and a Divine 
finger to point and guide, woe to him who puts his trust in any 
transcendental creed, however fair;!” 

Retribution follows speedily, and occupies the whole of the 
third volume. Bradley loses his idolised Alma, and finds his 
creed as powerless to afford consolation in grief as it was to 
supply strength in the hour of temptation. Distracted by her 
loss, the man who had rejected as superstitious the Christian 
hope of resurrection, turns to Spiritualism to give him the com- 
fort of thinking that he can once more hold communion with the 
object of his love, but is roughly disillusioned by the discovery 
that he is being duped by a female medium who has taken 
a fancy to him, and from whom have emanated the various 
“ manifestations ” which he fondly believed to be the work of 
his departed Alma. Finally, he wanders to Ober-Ammergau, 
in a state of despair and weakened intellect, that makes it hard 
to tell whether he is sane or not. There his dazed senses accept 
the Passion Play as conclusive evidence of the truth of what it 
represents, and he dies after returning to his original belief. 

From the foregoing outline it may probably be supposed that 
this wild and melancholy story is intended as a defence of the 
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Christian faith. But though this is probably the case, the reader 
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will be left in some doubt; for the author gives the impression 
rather of admiring than believing the religion which he upholds. 
It is at least quite within the limits of what is written, to suppose 
that Mr. Buchanan intended to inculcate the lesson that no soul 
can be satisfied with diminished faith,—for that the lesser measure 
which may possibly suffice a man who has never believed more, 
will be inadequate to supply the needs of him whose creed has 
once been fuller and more extensive. 

The book contains, like most of Mr. Buchanan’s works, 
poetic fire and genius; but for all that there is something 
unsatisfactory, and in some respects weak, about its tale of 
passionate and unhappy love. We have often thought, in read- 
ing his writings, that he is better adapted to produce romances 
than ordinary novels; because his genius is evidently impatient 
of fetters in any shape, and the romance-writer is not ex- 
pected to keep within the bounds of probability, and observe 
gmall restrictions, as a novelist must do. There is one im- 
probability in 7'he New Abelard which affects the portrait of 
the heroine too seriously to be passed over in silence. A high- 
minded, self-respecting, stainless English girl is depicted as be- 
coming entangled, through no fault of hers, in a situation 
somewhat parallel to that of Heloise,—and this is, of course, 
quite within the limits of possibility. But it is not possible that 
a girl of that stamp, lefore becoming thus entangled, would 
deliberately choose to call herself by a name suggestive of 
unlawful love; and therefore the author grievously wounds 
one’s sense of fitness when he makes Alma express her devotion 
for her lover by dubbing him Abelard and herself Heloise, 
whilst as yet their mutual relations in no way justify these 
appellations. 


THE FIELD OF DISEASE.* 

TuE number of diseases to which flesh is heir,as Dr. Richardson 
reminds us in his opening chapter, reaching the appalling total 
of 1,088, this book enters upon an extremely wide field. It is 
written after the manner of a medical dictionary, though it 
differs from many such in the important particular of not dealing 
with symptoms or treatment; so that for the domestic dabbler 
in physic it will be practically useless. Should any member of 
a household develop startling or phenomenal vagaries of health, 
one may look here in vain for a title to which he can fit his 
malady, or a nostrum whereby he can obtain relief. The author 
has described diseases under their several divisions of cause, 
locality, and prevention; but an encyclopedia of symptoms, 
the glory of the hypochondriac, forms no part of the work. One 
must first learn from one’s doctor the technical name of his 
disease before he can obtain any information on the subject 
from this dictionary. He may then find a very clear and com- 
prehensive sketch of his affection, though it is questionable if 
by so doing he will in any way ease his mind or otherwise 
benefit his condition. As an introduction to the prevention, it 
was, we suppose, necessary to describe first the various ills which 
are the lot of humanity, but it is certainly somewhat unsatis- 
factory to find the greater portion of the work devoted to these 
definitions, only the last few chapters dealing with preventive 
measures. 

“ The candid, thoughtful, and original students of Nature” re- 
ferred to in the preface as being those to whom the book is specially 
addressed, need instruction in the direction of preventive medi- 
cine, rather than in its descriptive or curative aspect, which seems 
somewhat out of their province. From a utilitarian standpoint, 
it is of little importance for the public to know that eyes may 
develope keratitis leucoma or staphyloma; that synchysis, 
nyctalopia, and astigmatism are facts of every-day cccurrence, 
while asthenopia is so common an affection that a mortal is 
specially favoured by fortune if he do not suffer from it at some 
period of his existence! It is true Dr. Richardson largely 
diminishes the apprehension such formidable terms are likely to 
excite by a very simple explanation of their meaning, but the 
little knowledge is a more dangerous thing when medicine is 
the subject than in perhaps any other branch of learning. 
Medical men, brought into daily relation with disease, and conse- 
quently able to calculate the chances one individually runs of 
dying a natural death, occasionally get a panic, and imagine 
themselves victim to some affection which has attracted their 
special attention; while it is a well-known fact that medical 
students are consecutively afflicted (in imagination) with all 
the maladies described in theirtext-books. It is for this reason, 
the human nervous system being of such complex and sensitive 
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nature as to simulate readily any disease brought under its 
notice, that one deprecates the custom of instructing it in any 
branch of medicine which will not lead to practical and useful 
results. In the field of prevention, the laity has wide scope for 
its “ candid, thoughtful, and original ” talents. 


In byegone days, before the microscope had revealed the 
potential horrors of a drop of water, we enjoyed the peaceful 
serenity of ignorance after our temperance draught, whereas 
nowadays the knowledge that monsters of voracious appetite 
and hideous form lurk in our tumblers by no means assists 
digestion! Speaking seriously, a complete survey of the 
nature and resources of preventive medicine is so much needed, 
and would be of such inestimable value, that Dr. Richardson’s 
Field of Disease is only disappointing; we had hoped from 
the title he would have more fully considered this most 
important branch of the subject. The last few hundred pages 
of the work, “ A Practical Summary of the Origins, Causes, and 
Prevention of Disease,’ contain very useful information, and 
might with advantage be issued as a separate volume. It is 
complete in itself, and might thus be of value. 


In this section, speaking of moral surroundings as the cause 
of disease, the author writes of the industrial classes :— 


“The necessity of having to work in masses in the same building, 
and at the same monotonous, ever-repeating labour, in which the 
muscles are moving with automatic regularity, and the brain is left 
unemployed, except to brood over real or imaginary injuries, affects 
life to the core, and exerts a lasting and injurious effect on the vital 
value of the manufacturing classes. The agricultural labourer may 
work hard, fare badly, be housed shamefully, but he has advantages. 
He is engaged out of doors in the fresh air; he has all the beauties 
of the external nature to delight and refresh him. His work 
is varied. There is the spring-tide season, with its sheep-washing 
and shearing; the summer, with its hay-time; the autumn, 
with its harvest; the other months of ploughing and sowing,— 
a constant roundelay of work, with varied change for the mind 
as well as the body. The artisan has no such reliefs. He passes 
day by day, month by month, year by year, through the same 
monotonous labour, until at last his mind recognises but one scene ; 
his hands fall but to one automatic routine. To the end of his 
career he sees no change, no chance of being made independent by 
his skill and industry...... When we add these difficulties up, 
the struggle against penury and actual want, the confined dwelling- 
room, the badly-ventilated, over-stocked bed-room, the indifferent 
couch, the limited sleep, the ever-returning toil, and the rarity of 
who!‘esome relaxation, either of mind or body ;—when, I say, we add 
up all these difficulties, we have before us evidence of vital strain 
which practically is resisted longer than, at first sight, we could 
imagine to be compatible with human endurance.” 


Of dietary and cooking, as productive of ill-health, he says :— 


“Together with deficiency, there is combined the most serious 
errors as to quality of food, the tendency, for the sake of economy, 
being towards a too exclusive starch dietary, and to the omission, in 
great part, of nitrogenous food. Thus the muscles and other nitro- 
genous structures are imperfectly developed, a thin, emaciated state 
of living is maintained, and a parched and feverish condition of the 
system isengendered. Naturally, these conditions lead to dyspepsia, 
and from the dyspepsia, in those who are disposed to the disease, the 
phthisical tubercular malady readily commences...... On the 
other hand, amongst some colliery operatives I have not only known 
provisions abundant, but luxuries holding a prominent place. In the 
early part of the week, when they have their wages in hand, these 
industrials ‘ play,’ as they call it, and live in sumptuous style. They 
select the choicest viands that can be obtained, and will have what- 
ever is in season. Ducks, geese, lamb, game, asparagus, everything 
that money can buy, they purchase, so long as there is money in the 
locker. Not unfrequently they keep up this feast for three or four 
days in the week, and then they fall to work again and live on any- 
thing they can get, faring as badly as they before fared sumptuously, 
the ordinary staple of animal sustenance being pork.” 


Some interesting facts are given of the atmospherical and climatic 
causes of illness, as also of the tendencies of particular geological 
formations in producing special disease. This latter promises 
to be a most valuable field for future research, as a thorough 
appreciation of its importance will be probably one of the most 
potent factors in preventive medicine. Persons with special pro- 
clivity to certain affections either from constitutional or here- 
ditary cause, may, with benefit, be removed from a locality 
which has been found to favour such proclivity. Thus we shall 
abandon the cancer-producing regions with as much confidence 
of escaping this terrible scourge as do persons of consumptive 
heredity migrate to warmer climates to prevent development of 
phthisis. With respect to the disputed point of consanguinity, 
we are told that intermarriage of members of a healthy family 
is by no means productive of the ills generally supposed ; it is 
only when there is some hereditary taint, as of scrofula or mad- 
ness, that marriage with a relative, as it were, renders the off- 
spring of the match doubly liable to inherit disease; not in 
greater degree, however, than would result if the parents were 
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not related, but belonged to different families, each transmitting 
some constitutional taint. 

Alcoholism comes into careful consideration, and its share in ex- 
citing disease, which with a dipsomaniac tendency is hereditarily 
transmissible, is well pointed out. For the suppression of this evil 
the author advocates in the first place local option, which might, 
he thinks, be judiciously combined with an increased taxation on 
alcoholic drinks. Secondly, he urges an improvement of the 
temporary Act for the establishment of dipsomaniac homes, so 
that confirmed inebriates can be received into them with less 
trouble and difficulty than is now experienced. Lastly, he advo- 
cates the formation of probationary homes for the drunken 
criminal classes, ‘ where, on the plan suggested by the Rev. C. 
Horsley, these persons can be retained for continued reforma- 
tion, under entire abstinence from strong drink, after they have 
finished the term of their sentence in prison.” 

Among some interesting examples of nervous affection, a 
curious instance is given of a youth, “ silly and foolish,” who 
took upon himself the duties of a clock, so that wherever located 
or however employed, he would, with chronometrical exactness, 
personate the right number of the hour by so many hoarse 
sounds. This uncomfortable habit was acquired by first imitating 
aloud the clock as it struck, and the hourly regularity becoming 
a second nature, went on with almost unconscious automaticity, 
the unfortunate youth falling a victim to his imitative faculty. 
One cannot help thinking, in the event of steam and electricity 
goiug out of fashion, how useful such an automatic talent might 
be made. Who knows but that human machinery trained to 
regularity and precision, may not be the mechanism of the 
future! Who can say to what a degree of perfection a course 
of practice might not bring this hitherto unrecognised art ! 

The Field of Disease, however, is by no means fertile in the 
production of amusement, and in Dr. Richardson's hands does 
not yield a very rich harvest of information. It is a readable 
book, as the type is clear and large, and will recommend itself 
to the speculative in the fact that it leaves much to the imagina- 
tion. No particular method being observed in the treatment of 
the subject, and no very large accumulation of fact being given, 
one rises from its perusal with the comfortable seuse that the 
mind is not at all over-burdened with knowledge, nor disturbed 
with any very definite ideas of preventive medicine. 





MR. HARROP’S “ BOLINGBROKE.”* 
Mr. Harnor calls his long dry essay on Bolingbroke ‘a Political 
Study and Criticism.” He may plead his title-page therefore, 
as a bar against some adverse criticism, which that essay 
appears to court; but we doubt if such a plea willavailhim. A 
large proportion of his pages is filled with’ pure narrative,—with 
a narrative of events that are not fraught with much interest to 
present-day readers, and have already been handled by writers 
of far greater powers than Mr. Harrop can claim to possess. 
There is nothing in Bolingbroke’s political career that requires 
at this time of day either whitewash or blacking. He was a con- 
spicuous failure in politics; and, with all his abilities, he deserved 
to be so. We would be sorry, of course, to try him by a higher 
standard than the politics of his time may be said to have set 
for all who took part in them. But the falseness of his excuse 
that in every part of his self-seeking career he was thinking of 
nothing but his country’s good is too transparent for comment. 
Times change, and men change with them; and we have small 
sympathy with those who seek to prove or disprove that Pitt was 
Bolingbroke’s lineal successor, or that Lord Beaconsfield was Pitt’s. 
Walpole’s policy cannot for any useful purpose be compared 
with Mr. Gladstone’s; and whatever value may le in Mr. 
Freeman’s view of the continuity of history as a whole, the 
history of parties in England is marked by so many solutions 
of continuity that it is scarcely worth studying with reference 
to that view. Nor does Mr. Harrop, to any undue extent, 
indulge in that thankless task. He does worse, unfortunately ; 
for his book being, as we have observed, of the narrative kind, 
is for the most part surcharged with the fault which is fatal 
in every department of literature, and in none more fatal and 
intolerable than in history: it is hopelessly dull. A political 
critic is one thing and an historian is another. But when the 
former trespasses at large on the latter’s domain, it behoves him 
to show some gleams of that fire and energy which are the salt 
of all histories; and of these gleams not a glimpse is visible in 
the book before us. It is doubly unfortunate for so dull a 
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writer as Mr, Harrop that his subject has been recently treated 
in the Quarterly Review in a way which may fairly be called 
brilliant. For, although the Reviewer's style is so close an imita- 
tion of Macaulay’s as to make us doubt the truth of Lessing’s 
dictum that every man has a style, like a nose, of his own, there 
are few readers of his striking articles who will not grant him 
plenary absolution for so venial a piece of servility. His great 
knowledge of the facts that he deals with, and his clear and 
vivid way of arranging them, make these articles as useful 
as they are interesting. If he chooses to reprint them, they 
will deprive Mr. Harrop’s book of its raison d’étre altogether; 
and we heartily hope that he will reprint them. For Mr. Harrop 
has not so treated his abler predecessor in the field as to deserve 
commiseration for any ill that may accrue to his own labours 
from any measure which that predecessor may take. His refer- 
ence to the Quarterly Review for January, 1880, is altogether 
inadequate ; and his unacknowledged obligations to subsequent 
articles from the same hand would deserve castigation if his 
obligations were not so clumsily incurred as to be ludicrous. It 
will be quite sufficient to mention one or two of these 
without comment. The Reviewer, though we must protest 
against his wilful affectation in calling the vicious oaf 
“Frederick Lewis,” describes George II.’s eldest son as “a 
wastrel without a spark of generosity.” My. Harrop describes 
him as “a young wastrel at war with all his kinsfolk.” The 
Reviewer says that “ Pope, with tears in his eyes, prophesied for 
Bolingbroke the fate of Elijah.” Now, when a writer “ conveys,” 
in a Pistolian sense, it is well that he know what it is that he is 
“conveying.” Raw burglars have ere now been known to mis- 
take coloured water for “old Jamaica.” And what Pope really 
said was this. His Boswell-Spence had remarked that there 
was something in that great man (Lord Bolingbroke) which 
looked as if he had been placed in this world by mistake. 
“There is so,’ auswered the poet; “and when the comet 
appeared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes an 
imagination that it might possibly be come to our world to carry 
him home; as a coach comes to one’s door, for other visitors.” 
We see no tears in Pope's eyes as he uttered this conceit, and we 
are not now concerned with the taste of the Reviewer’s Old- 
Testament reference; but Mr. Harrop’s appropriation of that 
reference speaks for itself. 

Bolingbroke’s political career is too well known to need even a 
passing word in this notice. His political theories lie buried in 
the tomb‘of all the Capulets. How it was that a man so richly 
endowed, as by common consent he was allowed to be, with 
Nature’s choicest gifts made so poor a use of them, is a question 
that still retains some interest. Our own impression, but we 
have no space to defend it here, is that those gifts were never so 
great as they were thought to be by his admirers. It is only 
fair, though, to remember that Addison thought as highly of 
Bolingbroke’s genius as Pope did. But in no case can 
Bolingbroke be reckoned a great man. Bacon, in spite 
of all the days and years which he wasted in mean toils 
for mean ends, was a great man, if ever there was one. Lord 
Bolingbroke, in spite of his efforts to pose as one, was not. The 
Quarterly Reviewer says that it is pleasant in writing about 
Bolingbroke “to exchange Pall Mall for Dawley, to quit 
Walpole and ‘l'ownshend for Pope and Voltaire, and to escape 
from Excise Bills and Secessions to discuss the ‘ First Philo- 
sophy ’ and the ‘ Essay on Man.’” Mr. Harrop says ditto to the 
Reviewer, and declares that it “is pleasant to turn from Boling- 
broke the anonymous pamphleteer, the bond-slave of Pulteney, 
the ‘scoff’ and ‘gaze’ of the discontented Whigs, to Boling- 
broke the man of letters and society, the friend and familiar 
correspondent of Pope, and Swift, and Gay, the farmer and 
host of Dawley, the honoured guest at Twickenham.” Had 
this sentence been written in verse instead of prose, the 
veriest tiro in literature would have recognised “the right 
butter-woman's rate to market; and though Mr. Harrop 
may find it pleasant to turn whither he says, we 
find it unprofitable to follow him. The Quarterly 
Reviewer offers metal more attractive, and his judgments on 
Bolingbroke’s literary efforts are well worth reading. He 
rightly holds that Bolingbroke’s splendid diction frequently 
serves to exhibit in strong relief the crudity and shallow- 
ness of his matter. But he might, we think, have gone 
much further, and said that the poverty of Bolingbroke’s 
matter leaves no excuse for students who have not read every 
page of Burke, for wasting an hour over Bolingbroke’s style. 
Ife goes far enough in deriding the show of learning without 
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its substance which Bolingbroke was so fond of parading, and | In the autumn of 1881, Mr. Green went abroad, and spent 


the ultra-feminine qualities of his logic. But Bolingbroke’s 
insincerity lay deeper than this able writer cares to insist 


upon, and vitiates all the ponents that the sayings and 
doings of his once famous circle might otherwise give 


us. Swift, and Pope, and Voltaire were all tarred with the 
same brush as the man whom they conspired to praise. 
An insincere cynic is “tolerable, and not to be endured;” 
an insincere “gusher” is worse than a thing of nought. It is 
true that these brilliant exponents of a detestable accomplish- 
ment were able to “ gush” in a way that defies detection from 
all but those who are behind the scenes; but this only deepens 
their sins. Who can take pleasure, for instance, in Boling- 
broke’s beautiful letter to Swift beginning, “ We are both in the 
decline of life, my dear Dean,’ when he reflects that the serene 
good-sense with which it is so gracefully informed, came only 
from the writer’s brain, and not in the least from his heart? 
Humbug is humbug whatever form it may wear; and the 
splendid interchange of wisdom and compliments which marks 
the correspondence of Bolingbroke and his more illustrious 
friends is really not one whit more admirable than the 
drivelling inanities of a Chadband or a Pecksniff. “The heart’s 
aye the part, aye, that makes us right or wrong,” and Boling- 
broke’s heart was of a poorer quality t 


1 


1an even Lord Bacon's. 
But there is no need to expatiate on this theme, nor to draw the 
frailties of this English Alcibiades from their dread abode. If 
we had room, and Plutarchian parallels were in fashion, it would 
be easy to show that the brilliant Athenian igen the 


brilliant Englishman in every way; and we hope it is not 
Chauvinistic to say that we are quite content that England 
should be unable to raise quite so fine a specimen of “a weed of 


glorious feature” as Athens could. 

“ Finis coronat opus” is a maxim that must be applied very 
cautiously to the deaths of men. Lord Dolingbroke’s closing 
hours were darkened by the worst of all the bodily shocks that 
flesh is heir to. It issomething—nay, much—to say, and wegladly 
1 malady with 


say it to his honour, that he bore his dreadful 


great fortitude. We lay no great sti me on his last recorded 
words, which, to the Reyiewer—for Mr. Harrop kills in a happy 
hunting-ground of his own—seem not “ unworthy of that sublime 
religion which he had long rejected.” To u they seem rather 


to do little more than show that it fared with Bolingbroke, as 
it mercifully fares with the incalculable majority of his brother- 
men. Consciously or unconsciously, they are brought when “ their 
time is up,” to use Lord Palmerston’s phrase, to feel that “ it is no 
use repining.”” Mr. Harrop knows more than we 2o about what 
lies “ behind the veil ;”’ for he gravely of Lord Bolingbroke 
that “ after a probation of cruel su ffering, God opened to him the 
real purpose and ultimate destiny of mankind.” Hazlitt com- 
plained that criminals on the scaffold in his days spoke with too 
much certainty of a state of future rewards punishments. 
If Mr. Harrop’s example is followed, an additional task will come 
to be laid upon biographers. It may well be doubted if it will; for, 
to speak quite plainly, if Mr. Harrop could have foreseen the fate 
which we believe is in store for his long-drawn-out “ study and 
criticism,’ he would have thought twice or more before com- 
piling it. His book, however, has given vs an opportunity of 
recommending all who wish to see presented in a thoroughly 
readable forma really good account of igen to procure 
the Quarterly Revicw for January, 1880, and { January and 
April, 1881 ; and for this, and this alone, we are comia to him. 
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THE CONQUEST OF 


Tuts work was wrought in circumstances which give it a deeply 
pathetic interest. Like the author’s Mak/iag of Liugland, it was 
written under the shadow of death; before the task could be 
completed the pen fell from the writer's hand, anda noble spirit 
vanished in the fulness of its power. But sickness, though it 
might weaken Mr. Green’s body, 1 
the last he was eager for work. While bus 
England, as Mrs. Green tells us in her tou hing 


ae 
never lowered his courage. ‘To 


h the Making of 


ie a wi 





P reface, he was | 


often, in his extreme weakness, unable to write a line with his , 
own hand, and for the first time learnt how to dictate. He had | 
not even strength to mark the corrections on his printers’ 


“with such 
is work done, 
es, other parts 


proofs, and those too were dictated by him 
sustained zeal, such eager 
that much of it was wholly rewritten five tu 
three times.” 





conscientiousness, was h 
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the winter on the shores of the Mediterranean. On his return 
the following May, in somewhat improved health, he turned 
again to the interrupted history of early England, “to take up 
the tale at the period of its greatest obscurity.” His intention 
was that the present volume should close with the conquest of 
England by the Danes. The eight chapters which bring tke 
narrative to the death of Eadmund Ironside, and the submission 
of the realm to Cnut, occupied the last months of his life, and 
the book in this form was finished and printed in the autumn of 
1882, when the author was again forced to leave England for 
the south. But the work did not seem to him what 
it might be; and, in spite of growing weakness, and the 
consciousness that every month might be his last, he 
resolved to make important changes in the original plan, 
and to extend the history beyond the conquest of England 
by the Danes to its conquest by the Normans. The 
printed book was cancelled, and, “ with a last effort of supreme 
ardour and devotion, he set himself to a task which he was never 
to finish.” ‘The work, as it now stands, begins with a sketch of 
the political and social changes which followed the settlement 
of the English in Britain; and the chapter concludes with a 
description of the “ England of Eegberht :’ — 

“But as the chapter drew towards its end his strength failed. 
The pages which now close it were the last words ever written by 
his pen—words written one morning in haste, for weakness had 
already drawn on so fast, that when in weariness he laid down his 
pen, he never again found strength even to read over the words he 
had set down.” 

The stress under which the book was written is perceptible in 
its literary style. As clear and vigorous as ever, it is more 
compact and less discursive, the author no longer lingers on the 
way, but ht to his object, indulging only at long 
intervals in that picturesque writing in which he had few equals, 
and which helped to make him one of the most popular 
historians of his time. This is especially the case with the first 
chapter, penned when death was literally knocking at the door. 
The second chapter, ‘The ( of the Vikings,” is more in 
Green’s earlier manner, yet even here there is an economy of 
phrase and a directness of purpose not discoverable in his pre- 
vious works. “ In the days of Beorthic of Wessex,” it begins, 
‘while Offa was still ruling in Mercia, and Eegberht an exile 
to the West 
Saxon shores, and then the reeve rode thereto, and would force 
them to the King’s tun, for that he knew not what they were; 
and they slew folk.” And then follows a passage which gives 
the clue to the book, and indicates the series of events which 
culminated in the winning of England by the men of the North. 
The descent of those three ships heralded a new conquest of 


coes 
goes 


: straig 


Joming 


at the Court, in the year 787 came three ships 


Britain. The Vikings who landed in 787 on thecoast of Wessex 
began the work whic h was ended in 1066 on the field of Senlac :— 


* For nearly a hundred years to come the shores of England were 
harried and its folks slain by successors of those Northern pirates, 
till their scattered plunder raids were merged in the more organised 
attacks of the Danish sea-kings. The conquests of Ivar and Guth- 
run at d Ha!lfdene in the days of Alfred were, in their turn, but the 
prelude to the bowing of all England to a foreign rule under Swein 
and Cnut. But in the end the fruit of the long attack slipped from 
Danish hands. The harvest, indeed, was reaped, but it was reaped 
by Northmen who had ceased even in tongue to be Northmen at all. 
Not the Danes of Denmark, but the Danes of Ronen, of Caen, of 
Bayeux, became lords of the realm of “lfred and Eadgar. It was 
the sword of the Normans which drove for the last time from English 
shores the fleet of the Danes.’ 


In other words, the Conquest was no mere incident or personal 
achievement, but the outcome of a of events, 
the third winning of the southern part of the island by 
Teutouic Northmen; for the men who fought for Guthrun, 
and Cnut, aud William were of the same blood and moved by 
the same fierce spirit of unrest and adventure as the men who 
followed Hengist, and Cerdic, and Cymric to the shores of 
Britain. his, in a general sense, is beyond dispute; yet it is 
impossible to ignore the parts played by individuals in the 
» fact that if three men had been 
Mnglish history would, to 
all seeming, have Alfred had not 
been a great captain and skilful statesman, if he had failed to 
Guthran and would 
from Western Christendom, and sunk into an 
appanage of Scandinavia ; higher would have succumbed 
to a lower civilisation, and English literature, the English 
language, and the National Church, been stifled in their birth. 
If Cnut, who died at forty, had lived twenty years longer, and 
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making of England, or the 


other than they were, the course of 
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been materially changed. 
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been followed by a son as strong as himself, neither Edward, 


the Confessor nor Harold the son of Godwine would have been 
King of England, and neither Viking nor Norman could have 
made it his prize. As it was, England, though conquered, 
escaped the still greater misfortune of falling under the yoke of 
a foreign Power. She conquered herconquerors. The national 
spirit, though cowed, was not quenched, nor the national speech 
changed for an alien tongue, and the descendants of William 
became as thorough Englishmen as the descendants of Cerdic. 
And this England owed to Alfred, for he not only beat back the 
Danish invasion, but by his wise administration, his far- 
seeing measures, his love of letters and of his mother-tongue, he 
kindled among English folk a spirit of patriotism which subse- 
quent invasions, great as was the demoralisation they caused, 
were powerless tocrush. In this age of doubts and disillusions, 
when so many things have to be unlearnt, so many heroes to be 
uncrowned, it is pleasant to know that Alfred’s character stands 
the test of time, and that the popular verdict is confirmed by 
historic research. He was one of the best and noblest men, and 
by far the greatest king, that ever trod on English ground. His 
energy as a warrior and ability as a statesman were only sur- 
passed by his purity of motive and his loftiness of aim. “So 
long as I have lived,” he wrote, as life was closing over him, “ I 
have striven to live worthily.” 

“Tt is this height and singleness of purpose,” says Mr. Green, 
“this concentration of every faculty on the noblest aims, that lifts 
Alfred out of the narrow bounds of Wessex; for if the sphere of his 
action seems too small to justify a comparison of him with the few 
whom the world owns as its greatest men, he rises to their level in 
the moral grandeur of his life. And it is this that still hallows his 
memory among Englishmen. He stands, indeed, in the forefront of 
his race, for he is the noblest, as he is the most complete, embodiment 
of all that is great, all that is loveable, in the English temper—of its 
practical energy, its patient and enduring force, of the reserve and 
self-control that give steadiness and sobriety to a wide outlook and a 
restless daring, of its temperance and fairness, its frankness and open- 
ness, its sensitiveness to affection, its poetic tenderness, its deep and 
reverent religion.” 

One of Alfred’s greatest works was rebuilding the walls of 
London, which had been suffered to fall into decay. From this 
time dates the beginning of the City’s municipal life. Favoured 
by peace, and fostered by the able Sovereigns who succeeded 
the great King, it grew rapidly. Its increasing importance is 
denoted by a law of Aithelstan allotting to it “ eight moneyers,” 
and a contemporary document is in existence which throws the 
first light on London’s civic and commercial organisation. It 
is the record of a burgher’s guild, “ who, with the sanction of the 
King and Bishop, organise themselves in groups of three,” with 
a head man to every group, the whole united under an ealder- 
man, with detinite rules for the enforcement of a rough police 
and self-government. The agreement for the formation of the 
guild was drawn up by the Bishops and reeves belonging to 
London; and the close connection of the Church with its muni- 
cipal development is shown by the fact that the Port-munimot, 
or moot of the burghers from all parts of the City, was sum- 
moned by the bell from the bell-tower of St. Paul’s, and that it 
met within the precinct to the eastward of the church. When 
the burghers were mustered for the field, moreover, they 
gathered on the open space at the west end of the 
church, and marched to war under the banner of St. Paul. 
At the time of Cnut, London had grown so great that, while 
the rest of England paid a Dane-geld of £72,000, the towns- 
men of London were taxed at £10,500. An eighth of the 
wealth of the kingdom was gathered within its walls. It 
became the commercial, the military, and the political capital 
of the country, and acquired a power and an importance which 
it has ever since retained. 

All this, and much more which it is impossible to touch upon, 
are contained in this tale of the Conquest; and although the 
author did not live to finish his work, and it is therefore in 
some sense a fragment, the book is deeply interesting, fully 
worthy of Mr. Green’s high reputation, and a_ precious 
possession to all who love England and are proud of her 
greatness and renown. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—-@———— 

Memoir of J. D. Heaton, M.D. Edited by T. Wemyss Reid. 
(Longmans.)—To many readers the name of Dr. Heaton will be as 
unfamiliar as it was to the present writer. But they will soon recognise 
that this memoir is not an idle effort to rescue an obscure name from 
oblivion. In his native town of Leeds Dr. Heaton was a conspicuous 








citizen, and, what is far more to the point, a singularly useful man, 
He seems never to have obtained the success in medical practice 
which might have been anticipated from his early distinctions. Other 
reasons are suggested in the memoir, but one cogent reason probably 
was that he wanted the stimulus of need. But no man stood higher, 
both as regards his own profession and in all that there was of 
culture and literary life, in Leeds. The Medical School owes much 
to him, and the Yorkshire College still more. These and other 
services rendered to Leeds are recorded in this volume. Mr. Reid 
has done his work with excellent taste. He never offends with ex. 
cessive panegyric; he is free from the fatal weakness of the 
biographer—the tendency to sacrifice all other reputations for the 
purpose of aggrandising the reputation of his hero. And he is not 
dull. Of course, such a life as Dr. Heaton’s had nothing very 
exciting about it; but to any one with a wholesome taste it is full 
of interest. A Londoner especially will do well to get a glimpse of 
this side of provincial life. Dr. Heaton died at an age which, in days 
when septuagenarians think nothing of commencing a new career, 
must be considered early. His end was hastened, we cannot but 
think, by the neglect of common precautions for health,—a neglect 
which medical men denounce in others, but are often guilty of 
themselves. It was his habit to rise at five o’clock in the morning, 
and to work in his study till eight without a fire, even in the coldest 
weather. What coald have been more depressing to the vitality ? 
It cannot be said to have actually killed him; but he died of acute 
pneumonia, and died at a time (about the end of March) when he 
had gone through a winter of this rigorous treatment. 


The Wild Warringtons. By Arnold Gray. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
The Warringtons are very wild indeed, being much wilder than the 
Thackerayan variety, whether English or Virginian. They are, as 
a matter of fact, mad; and the terrible “ mystery ’” which Lady War. 
rington confides to Fenwick, friend-in-chief to the “ family,’’ is that 
her husband, Sir Rupert Warrington, died by his own hand, and con- 
fessed to the madness in his blood. Certainly a tragic end is in store 
for four of her children—Agatha, Mildred, Rupert, and Wolfe. Even 
David, the youngest, and most fortunate, is eccentric enough in all 
conscience. He becomes a gamekeeper, plays the flute to admiring 
rustics at “‘ The Dog and Badger,” and marries an under-keeper’s (she 
might as well have been the traditional ratcatcher’s) daughter. But 
then he “has drunk-in plebeian proclivities with his foster-mother’s 
milk,” and the family curse passes away from him when he marries 
Eve Lawrence. The story is an improbable one, and some of the 
characters, especially Miss Lindsay Avenel, a murderess in intent, are 
unpleasant and unnatural. Yet there is a good deal of humour in 
Mr. Gray’s picture of the company that assemble in “ The Dog and 
Badger,” and in his drawing of the aunt of Eve Lawrence, who keeps 
lodgings and is yet socially ambitious. The love-story of David and 
Eve is a simple and agreeableone. Mr. Gray would, we are inclined 
to think, develop into a good novelist if he would leave dismal and 
impossible tragedy and confine himself to bright and enjoyable, even 
if not quite possible, comedy. 


Fair Italy : the Riviera and Monte Carlo. By W. Cope Devereux, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The author of Fair Italy made 
a tour in the South of Europe and along the Riviera. This he considered 
was sufficient excuse for a book, especially as he had in reserve a moral 
purpose. We have no wish to quarrel either with his excuse or his 
moral purpose. To those who have been abroad once only in their 
lives, and to whom the table d’héte is still a well-head of delight, the 
perusal of works like the present is sure to be of interest. Most 
people will agree that Mr. Devereux is right in condemning Monte 
Carlo as the plague-spot of the Riviera. There is a great distinction 
between the right to gamble in private and the right to keep a public 
gaming-table ; and though this distinction may be hard to draw in logic, 
it is easily appreciable by any one confronted by the actual facts. The 
quotations in Fair Italy are extraordinarily abundant. One must go 
back to Gildas and the monkish chroniclers for a parallel display. This 
is a fault which, oddly enough, is almost always found side by side with 
the unwillingness to adopt any of the simpler artifices of composition. 
The following sentence concerning Marseilles is free from any literary 
sophistication in the inconsequential procession of its clauses :— 
“ After the fall of Rome, it fell into the hands of the Franks and other 
wild northern tribes ; and was subsequently destroyed by the Saracens, 
but was restored in the tenth century.’ We cannot here follow 
Mr. Devereux in his travels, and quote his righteous indignation as he 
watches in Milan a priest leaving the confessional box, and as he does 
so, ‘ grossly expectorating on the Cathedral floor,” or even tell how 
the author’s wife, “as a matter of course, longed to make purchases.” 
Both are great facts, however, and always full of significance to the 
ordinary Briton, to whom the most permanent recollection of the 
Continent is usually the foreign habit of spitting, and the lady’s pur- 
chases. Still, Mr. Devereux, if he does not write very perspicuously, 
can do what is after all a great deal better, though much worse for 
his present purpoge,—he can look at the world with the eyes of an 
honest, straightforward Englishman. 
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The Last Call. By Richard Dowling. (Tinsley Brothers).— 
Mr. Dowling is given to making his readers breakfast, lunch, 
dine, and sup on horrors, and his latest novel adheres to the 
lines of its predecessors. But there is scarcely one of the 
many life-and-death struggles with which these three volumes are 
filled that is not only preposterously long drawn out, but utterly 
purposeless besides. There is a tremendous fight between Eugéne 
O'Donnell, who passes for the hero of the story, and Lavirotte, a mad, 
or at least “cracked,” Frenchman, who is as much of a villainas The 
Last Cail can boast, but it ends in neither being killed. A ruined banker 
shuts himself up in the strong-room of his bank, with intent to commit 
guicide, and he goes through some very ghastly experiences, and yet 
he kills neither himself nor anybody else. Then there is a prolonged 
“yevolver’’ scene between the banker and Lavirotte, which in one 
sense ends, and in another does not end, in smoke. Finally, there 
are some melodramatic episodes in, or beneath, London, which are 
preposterous ; as for the ludicrous closing act, the less said about it 
the better. No portrait in The Last Call is calculated to remain in the 
memory; and it cannot be said to contain any Irish character or 
racial humour: Altogether, we should say that this is the poorest 
novel Mr. Dowling has produced, and we hope he will not condescend 
to produce a poorer. 

Daisy Miller: a Comedy. By Henry James. (Oxford and Co., 
Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.)—This is a dramatisation of a tale. 
The present writer has not had the advantage of reading this, and 
can only guess, therefore, by comparison with what he knows of Mr. 
James’s other books, that the process has not had an improving 
effect. Common experience is indeed, we fancy, almost unanimous 
to the effect that for the purpose of the reader the dramatic form is 
not well suited. The heroine in Daisy Miller is a simple young 
damsel from America, who cannot understand why her Transatlantic 
notions of freedom should be modified at Geneva or Rome. In con- 
trast with her is another American damsel, who is brought up by her 
aunt in the straitest sect of social Pharasaism. Then there isa Madame 
de Katkoff, a Russian princess, who has put herself in the power 
of a rascally courier by writing an imprudent letter to Frederick 
Winterbourne, Winterbourne being the hero of the drama. This part 
of the plot is not, we think, very happily managed. It is not easy 
to understand how such a man as Winterbourne, as he is represented 
here, should have inspired such a passion in the very self-possessed 
Madame de Katkoff. The other characters are slighter studies, but 
in Mr. James’s own style, and, accordingly, quietly but unfailingly 
amusing. Daisy Miller’s brother Randolph, an American enfant 
terrible, is particularly good. 

In Cupids Wars. By Charles Gibbon. (F. V. White.)—Mr. Gibbon 
seems to take delight, or at least to find relief, in turning from the 
production of domestic romances, in which he confines himself to the 
portraiture of a few characters, to the manufacture of the liveliest 
melodramas, bristling with murders, and surprises, and battles. 
Having, to appearance, exhausted the Scotch Border, with its fierce 
feuds and fiercer loves, he has, in In Cupids Wars, resorted to the now 
old-fashioned Ireland of ’98 for fresh materials. The reader of these 
three substantial volumes will find it difficult to believe that Mr. 
Gibbon is not laughing at him in his sleeve, and has not set himself 
deliberately to caricature Irish stories of the blood-and-thunder 
type. In Cupids Wars is crammed with massacres, hair- 
breadth escapes, duels between rival lovers, conflicts between 
military and insurgents. Almost every chapter winds up in 
some fashion as this:—‘‘Just then a wild, fierce, mocking laugh 
broke upon the night, chilling those in the keep with horror ;” or 
«Even as he spoke, the entrance of the cavern was suddenly lit ap 
by a number of torches, which cast a brilliant light upon the red coats 
and armour of a company of soldiers.” As for the casualties in Mr. 
Gibbon’s engagements, the results of one of the mildest of them 
are thus stated with arithmetical accuracy. ‘‘ Eleven men were but 
slightly injured, five were severely bruised, two were maimed for life, 
and two were killed.”” Aileen and Maurice O’More are model Irish 
lovers, and have each at least nine lives. Benjamin Brogden, the villain 
of the piece, is a perfect broth even of a Rathboy. He is an incendiary, 
a murderer, a rebel, and an informer, and he pursues Maurice 
and Aileen with relentless hate through three volumes. Finally, 
there is Cormac, the “ boccagh,” a sort of beneficent Quasimodo, 
whom everybody misunderstands till the end of the story, and who 
seems proof against an unlimited amount of pistolling, bayonetting, 
and drowning. There is no unwholesome morality, and no literary 
padding, in this helter-skelter melodrama, which is magnificent in its 
way, but is not Mr. Gibbon’s usual or best “ business.” 

New Epitions.—We have received new editions of A History of 
Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Fyffe 
has taken pains to make the revision which he has given to this work 
as complete as possible. He has studied the records preserved in the 
Foreign Office, and relating to the period of the wars with France, 
Republican and Imperial, from 1792 as far asthe year 1814. It is 
pleasant to read in his preface, ‘‘ No just conception can be formed of 
the difference between English statesmanship and that of the Contin- 





ental Courts in integrity, truthfulness, and public spirit, until the mass 
of diplomatic correspondence preserved at London can be studied ; nor, 
until this has been done, can anything like an adequate biography of 
Pitt be written.”” The other source from which he has drawn additions 
or corrected information is to be found in documents proceeding from 
Austrian sources. When the second volume appears, we may be able 
to return to this important and valuable work.——The History of 
Israel, by Heinrich Ewald. Vol. VI., “The Life and Times of 
Christ,” translated from the German by J. Frederick Smith (Long- 
mans).——Dream-Life: a Tale of the Seasons; Wet Days at Edg- 
wood ; and Doctor Johns, by Donald G. Mitchell (Sampson Low and 
Co.), the first and second being collections of pleasantly-written essays, 
the third a narrative of New England life in the early part of the cen- 
tury. The History of Roman Classical Literature, by R. W. Browne, 
M.A. (Bentley and Son), is a reprint, even to the title-page (which 
describes the author as occupying a post which he has left for nearly 
a quarter of a century), of a book of some value. It is hardly com- 
prehensive enough to suit the wants of the more advanced student. 
Writers whom it is impossible for him to ignore (Claudian, e.g., who 
occupies much the same position to Augustan Latin as did Lucian to 
the best Attic), are omitted altogether; and the information given 
about others is not up to the latest date. Critics, for instance, are 
now commonly agreed that Juvenal must be put later than he was 
formerly put. Yet we read that “he flourished in the days of 
Domitian.” For “ Domitian ’’ we should read “ Hadrian.” But, on 
the other hand, there is, of course, a great deal of informa- 
tion which will be new to the average student. The style 
is remarkably pleasing, and the work has the merit of being 
included within the moderate compass of a single volume. 
Salaminia (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of 
Salamis, in the Island of Cyprus. By Alexander Palma di Cesnola. 
With an Introduction by Samuel Birch, D.C.L. (Whiting and Co.) 
—Vestiyes of Creation. By Robert Chambers, LL.D. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—To this, the twelfth edition of the work, Mr. Alexander 
Ireland prefixes an introduction, in which he formally discloses what, 
indeed, has for many years scarcely been a secret, the authorship of 
Robert Chambers. Four persons only were especially acquainted 
with the fact,—Mrs. Chambers, the author’s brother William, Mr. 
Robert Cox, and Mr. Ireland. A fifth was added two years after the 
publication, in the person of Dr. Neill Arnott. Mr. Ireland, as the 
sole survivor of these five, sends out a new edition (the first for 
twenty years), with the name attached, and tells some curious stories 
of its early history. All kinds of people were named, Thackeray and 
Prince Albert among them. As late as 1877, the name of “ George 
Combe” was appended to it in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
Still the name of Robert Chambers was, as the present writer can 
remember, connected with it from very early days. The interest of 
the book is now, of course, chiefly historical. As such, it is very con- 
siderable. Butler’s Analogy of Religion (Routledge), is the issue 
for last month of ‘‘ Morley’s Universal Library.” Gujarat and 
the Gujardtis : Pictures of Men and Manners, Taken from Life, by 
Behrimji M. Malabari. (Education Society’s Press, Bombay.) 























To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






Page ..... £1010 0}; Narrow Column £310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column .. 115 0 
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Six lines and und 





, 53, and 9d per line for every additional (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY 1st. Value from 70 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
and 16}. Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 





Berkshire, on the banks of the Thames, between Windsor and Maidenheal.— 
The Freehold Residential Property known as Oakley Court, on the south 
bank of a lovely reach of the river. The mansion, an ornate residence, with 
towers, contains numerous handsomely-decorated reception rooms, the windows 
of which command views of the pleasure grounds, the river, and the distant 
scenery ; excellent bed-chamber accommodation, and ample domestic offices. It 
oczupies an elevated position at the upper end of a beautiful lawn, which slopes 
to the water’s edge, is embel'ished with the choicest conifers, and extends for a 
considerable ance along the river. There is a picturesque entrance-lodge, 
a handsome conservatory, a long range of glass-houses, ornamental boathonses, 
a tennis-lawn, aviary, exc lent stabling, large walle] gardens, with gardener’s 
dwelling-house and offices. The area of the whole property, including the park. 
like paddocks, is 24a. lr. 16p.; and included in the sale will be the beneficial 
interest in the lease of three acres on the opposits bank of the river. Also, in 
a separate lot, three acres of Freehold Land, close to Oakley Court, now 
used for garden purposes, but possessing consi terable building value. Posses- 
sion of the whole will be given on the completion of the purchase. A very large 
sum has been expended during the last few years in additions and decorations 
to the mansion, offices, and stables, and in the embellishment of the pleasure 
grounds. The whole is in perfect order. 4 i 

ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer the above PROPERTY for SALE by 

AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Friday, June 6th, at 2 o'clock 

precisely (unless previously sold by private contract). Particulars may be 

obtained of Messrs. BENBOW, SALTWELL, and TRYON, Solicitors, 1 Stone 

Buildings, Linco!n’s Inn, W.C.; at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 10 Waterloo 

Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 




































———_>————_ 
Aldridge (R.), Ranch Notes in Kansas, &¢., CF 8VO ..+..4.s+se00200 ... (Longmans) 5/0 
Argent (S.), Settling Day, cr 8vo .......... sesssenaseasetasecnass me: Af S Unwin) 3/6 
Barry (A.), Sermons Preached at Westminster, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Bennett (W. H.), The Mishna as Illustrating the Gospels, 8vo...(Bell & Sons) 46 
Buxton (B. H.), Nell On and Off the Stage, 12mo........... Ss: (Tinsley) 2/0 
Bentley (R.), Student’s Guide to Systematic Botany, cr 8vo. ..(Churehill) 3,6 
Carter (T. T.), Harriet Monsell ; a Memoir, Cr 8V0  seesesssseeeeeeeees-s (Masters) 5,0 
Crawford (F. M.), A Roman Singer, 2 vols., cr 8VO .....ssssseeseeees (Macmillan) 12 0 
Cunningham (W.), Christian Opinion on Usury, cr 8vo ..... -...(Macmillan ) 2/6 
Daly (F.), Henry Irving in England and America, cr 8vo ......(T. F. Unwin) 5/0 
Egerton (J. C.), Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, 12m0............:00082++ (Trabner) 60 
Eicke (K. M.), First Lessons in Latin, cr 8vo ...... ....e(Macmillan) 2/6 
Eminent Women Series—Fry, Elizabeth, by s. E. R. Pitman, cr 
MOINS. cis veccats cab ivnanvoen soounceschsunsseswsueenvacsreneneskbbesaunesee (W. H. Allen & Co.) 36 
Fergusson (J.), Archaeology im India, Cr 8VO ......:ssseeceeseersecseseneeaees (Triibner) 5 0 
Fox (A.), Run with the Tyndall Hounds, cr 8vo .(Blackwood) 3/6 
Green (A. K.), Hand and Ring, Cr 8V0..........ssssecceceesesseescereeccesesees (Putnams) 6 0 
Hamilton’s Mexican Handbook, 8vo (8. Low & Co.) 8&6 
Hine (T. W.), Public Health, 12mo............ ...(Bailliére) 50 
Hodgson (J. E.), Academy Lectures, Cr 8VO0 ........:.sscseeeecceeeaseeeeeens (Triibner) 76 
Irving (H.), Impressions of America, 2 vols. cr 8vo AS. Low & Co.) 21,0 
Jay (H.), Through the Stage-door, 12M0 ..........cseeseeceeseeeeensenes (F. V. White) - 0 
Jobson (F. J.), Memoir of, by his Widow, cr 8vo.. (Wes. Conf. Office) 5/0 
Kolbe (H.), Short Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo ... .. (Longmans) 76 
Lupton (S.), Tables in Elementary Science, Cr 8V0 .............:60c0ee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Lushington (E. C.), Storm and Sunshine on the Downs, cr vo ...(W. Smith) 46 
Macleod (N.), Half-hours in the Holy Land, cr 8v0_ .......eeeeeeeeeeeees (Ishister) 3.6 
Mitchell (D. G.), Bound Together, cr 8V0............sseeee ..(S. Low and Co.) 5 0 
Moody (D. L.), Conversion, Service, Glory, cr 8vo . ..(Morgan & Scott) 50 
Boeley (P.), In the Light, Cr Sv0_.........sescesesssosrccscoses esseereseee sdanesaee (Seeley) 3 6 
Smith (F. W.), The Leamington Waters, Cr 8vO_ ......seecceseeseeceteseseeees (Lewis) 26 
Sonnets, Stanzas, &c., by Author of ‘* Miriam,” 12mo .. (Remington) 50 
Sontham (F. A.), Regional Surgery, Part 2, cr 8vo ....... ...(Churehill) 7/6 
St. Augnstine, Seventeen Short Treatises Of, 8V0............cc0ccecceees (W. Smith) 7/6 
Tulloch (J.), Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion, 8vo (Blackwood) 15 0 
Wright (©.), OF Duby, OF BVO ....00....crsesvecccesscnccsccsesscenerseseseees (T. F. Unwin) 2/6 
MARRIAGE. 


GREEN—WELLS.—At East Barnet Church, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. C. E. 
Hadow, Re:tor, William James Green, of Dartmouth Park, to Maude Agnes, 
second daughter of Mr. G. Wells, of East Barnet. 








| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
| FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. ¢ uinpizy ani sows, 


| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“ yy “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERTY UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


|ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
ART COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

F A B R ! C Ss s PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 

East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


\“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
New Patterns Post FREE. & Chesham House, 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
NGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 














every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 
APOLLINARIS. “PURE, Water 
. is only to be 
obtained 
from 
| NATURAL 
“THE QUEEN OF SOURCES.” 
TABLE WATERS.” | Lancet, July 7th, 1883. 
“A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 
zO E DO N E. blood and nerve restorer.” 
April 21st, 1884. H. A. ALLBUTT, M.R.C.P. 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





**Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet. 


‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’— British Medical Journal, 


“No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Ils 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


tt + @&’*S 


(Breakfast) 


Cc O CGC O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


a 
The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contai 
ROWLANDS’ no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and pats xr “4 
had in a 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 





GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 








“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s ¢a 
and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








PREPARATIONS OF 


J 
MORSONS PEPSINE weticapectegiontos 
edical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | N D | G EF S Tl 0 N, 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactnres that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM the 


FOURTH, including a View of Social Life and Manners during his Reign. By 
Percy FiTz@eratp. 2 vols, 

* A very readable book...... We can strongly recommend a large rortion of the 
second volume as a collection of anecdotes well selected, appropriately introduced, 
and neatly told.”—St. Jomes’s Gazette, 

“Mr, Fitzgerald’s work is a nearly exhaustive record of William IV.’s personal 
relations with the political concerns of England during his brief reign, and the 
volumes are well supplied with chatty notices of all the leading men and women, 
courtiers, politicians, authors, and conspicuous oddities of every sort, who lived 
within reach of Buckingham Palace fifty years ago.”’—Atheneum, 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS. The Life 


and Adventures of Brigadier-General McIVER, Soldier of Fortune. By 
Captain W. D. L’Estraner. With Portrait of General McIver. 2 vols. 21s, 
“The story of a marvellous career.’’—Globe, 


AMONG the CLODS: Phases of Farm Life. 


By A Town Mouse. Cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


the 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
r TAT Vy ‘ \ 
The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 
B. L. FarsEon. 
**Strange and fanciful, A genuine bit of romance, powerfully told.”’—World. 
**A jewel of its kind...... There are some very pretty scenes, some clever and 
piquant examples of dialogue, and some very humorous touches.”—St. James's 
Gazette, 
“An ably written, interesting, even engrossing tale of the sensational and 


romantic order,”—Saturday Review. 
By Letitia 


The MARCH of LOYALTY. 
“The best portion of the work is that which deals with the humours and 


McCurytock, Author of ‘‘ A Boycotted Household.” 
squabbles of a decayed, but genteel Irish colony in a little French country town. 
aeons There isa good deal in ‘The March of Loyalty’ to attract more than one 
class of readers.”—Gvraphic. 


The WILD WARRINGTONS : 


History. By ARNOLD GRay. 

“This most extraordinary story.”—John Bull, 

“Few novels of its class will better repay perusal than ‘ The Wild Warrinztons.” 
It is of the same school as Mrs. Wood’s successful stories, and paints with graphic 
ease the society of a country neighbourhood, at whose head is found the long- 
descended and eccentric family which gives its name to the story...... An exciting 
and moving tale.”—Morning Post, 


The LAST CALL. 


Author of ‘‘ The Weird Sisters,’’ &. 
“ There is enough power in this romance to sustain some half-dozen novels of 
the usual circulating library sort...... Most of the descriptions in the book are 
strikingly vivid,’’—Echo, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By 


B. H. Buxton. Picture boards, 2s. [This day. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricnarp 


DowLina. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d; picture boards, 2s. [On the 21st inst. 


a Family 


By Ricuarp Dowrine, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND.FIRST EXHIBITION 
js NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. "Illestrated Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS | 


in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION now 
open, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 


INE ART SECTION of the 
es EX4IBITION, 
OR L PALACE. 

The pictures porn cbt by the French Govern- 
ment having arrived, and the general arrangements 
of the Fine Art Section being completed, the Galleries 
are now open to the Public from 10 a.m. to 7 pm. 

The Exhibition consists of upwards of 2, 500 works 
contributed by various Continental Gover nments, 
Academies, and private collectors, arranged accord- 
ing to their respective nationalities, and forming 
altogether the most representative Collection of Art- 
works ever seen in this country 

JOHN FORBES- ROBERTSON, 
Fine Art Commissioner. 


T. JUDE’S, WHITECHAPEL.— 
WANTED, a CLERGYMAN, to give regular 
help on Sundays. Stipend, £59 a you. 


ANTED—A POLITICAL 
LEADER WRITER, of tried abilities, and of 
moderate views ; University man eferred, Valuable 
appointment. —Address, “8. ¥y° +. MITCHELL 
and CO., Red Lion Court, F et at , London, E.C. 


SSISTANT-EDITOR. —Required, an 
ASSIST ANT-EDITOR for a DAILY PAPER 
published in the East.—Address full particulars to 
“HINDOSTAN,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 30 


Cornhill, E.C. 
COLLEGE, 


NIVERSITY 
LONDON. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS will be VACANT at the end of the Session. 

Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £200 
a year will be allotted to the Professorship, in addi- 
tion to the Professor’s share of fees. 

Applications will be received on or before May 27th, 
at the College, where information may el obtained. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A, 
Secretary. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 

NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Value of £100 

and £60, are AWARDED ANNUALLY, in October, 

at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL S CHOOL, 

Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to 
G, RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 

ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £609 a 
year. 

Recent Distinctions —Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &e., 1883, 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 


&e., 1882. PESOS 
SCHOOL— 







































HERBORNE 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, 
N. (12 miles from Loudon).—Principal, Rev. 
J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five Masters, 
Limited numbers. Home comforts; motherly care 
for delicate boys; individual teaching for backward 
ones. Playground of six acres; first-class honours 
gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in 
Mathematics. Prospectuses on application, 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students. Highest 
references in France and England. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and 
Instruction, between the ages of Six and Thicteen 
years, The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 
May 1st. Prospectuses on application. —— 
ences — —. to Professor Huxley, F.RS., 

. ae Mey St. John’s Wood, 
[ mee og Carpenter, C.B., F R.S., University of 
London, Fk Pern se Paani F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, London, 8.1. ; and others. 


PRErTES | COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN . SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July. 
_ For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 

“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is freq 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCH, FS. S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl a > Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Wostntnete “Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 
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Rerass AGRICULTURAL | 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
~~ Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant- Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 


| Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
| William John Edmonds, Esq. 





Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 

ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, F our 
of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20t h. For 
Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 
particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


{CARBOROUGH.—A Married 
Graduate in Orders, of 20 years’ experience in 
Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in 
healthiest and most beautiful part of Scarborough. 
Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and 
the pleasant surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 
guineas; proportionate terms for holidays.—Apply, 
Rey. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


HE EXPERIENCED M: ASTER u 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a Ba 
BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 
to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


N OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. 

Misses CONNAH. 


INGHAM, 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


4 ROEBEL SOCIETY.—NAMES of 
CANDIDATES for the Froebel Society’s 
Certificate will be RECEIVED up to May 3lst. The 
Examination will be hell in London on July 14th 
and following days. For forms and further informa- 
tion, apply to Mr. W. RICE, Secretary, Froebel 
Society, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 
RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 
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ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
Ww vamacenimeidal 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
Univer:ity College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languages—Rev. ©. F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig Universi ty, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Buller, 
B. = late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Masic Master—Perey Godfrey 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, C:. imbridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually ‘large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appli a es and sur roundings of every kind as good as 
possible 

The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It bas an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitorie, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpassed. 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arranzements are made for teaching a_ limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited aaae of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional »dvantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD M ASTER. 


VHE ADVERTISE R, having possession 
of certain VALUABLE MIN ERAL PROPER- 
TIES—Copper, Silver-lead, and Gold—in readily 
accessible districts, is open to treat with private 
Capitalists for sale of, or interest in said properties, 
on favcurable terms. This being business Rr private 
enterprise, promoters need not apply. —“M., P. 10,’” 
care of Messrs. R. ANDERSON and Co., 14 tudeae 


Street. 
—The [LFRACOMBE 


M.A., late 

















LFRACOMBE. 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 


| Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season ; 


| 250 rooms; 


N OFFAT 


Table d’ Hote daily.—Address, MANAGER, 





HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. 








PROTECTED POLICIES. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in fall immediately on proof of death and of title 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system: 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himsel/, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
The Policies are indisputable. 


data yielding the highest known security. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 


_ Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. N 


EWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


READING CASES | FOR ‘THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 


2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or 2t the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithograpbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 
Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 


Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.”’ 


*¢ Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
Incidity, and with conspicuous fairness...,..An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie’.””"—British Quarterly Review, 


“Beautifully illustrated ; eyifaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of...... The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS in 
every Department of Literature are forwarded daily from MUDIE’g 
SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village Libraries and Reading. 
Rooms and Book Societies in every Part of the Kingdom on the 
following Terms :— 


Eight Volumes at one time of the Newest Books 


«. Three Guineas per annum, 
Fifteen Volumes 


o ... Five Guineas per annum, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea, E 


OR 











preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.’ 


HAMILTON, AD AMS, a COo., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW; and of all Booksellers, 


Crown 8ro0, noun 1s 6d; 


Present, and Future. 
Frontispiece Cover 


By G. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 





London : 


ite post, 1s 8d. 


The LONDON WATER SUPPLY: 
Puitiies Bevan, F.S8.S. 
by Linley Samborne, and a Coloured Map, | 
showing the Districts of the Water Companies. 


5 Charing Cross, S.W. 


’— Graphic, 


Subscription. 


its Past, 


With a 





IFE 


‘Full of Eastern glow and mystery 


pool Mercury. ‘‘ Some sonorous and stately lines 
or downright genins.’’— Bookseller. 
skill in versification.”’—Pembrokeshire Herald. 
words and new ideas.’”’— Warrington Guardian, 


London: James CornisuH and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 


E THROUGH oo LOTOS. By R. Jurran Bien. he 
re. Descriptions very striking...... 
Wealth of imagery...... Neatly constructed story...... Fine verbal melody.’’ 
canes Evidences of great cleverness 
** Remarkable power of expression, and great 
“Copious flow of well-drilled 


Thirty Volumes at one time of Older Books ... .. 
And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


Six Guineas per annum, 


These terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian 
to furnish a constant succession of good readable books. 


Two or three Families 


in any neighbourhood may unite in one 


Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection and Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, 
and will be rorwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 


KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





—Liver- 





“ ieieeaiaiaieaaieaiaas 


London: G. BELL and Sons. 








Just published, price 62, 7 By 0, vellum. 


TWO PLAYS: 
— FAIR 
By Micuar. Fiexp. 
Clifton : 


ROSAMUND., 


J. BAKER and Son, 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue | 
PARCELS | 


of all sizes and prices, sent by 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
Manufacturer 


HENRY STONE, and Patentee, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
, Y wy 2%. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qn’ckly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
_ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 11d and 2s 91 per box. _ 
LDRIDGEH’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 


Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, 


BANBURY. 








and 


It pre- 


vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses | 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off; Strengthens | 


Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the 
medicine most in repute for curing the 
multifarious maladies which atta: k humanity, when 
wet and cold weatier gives place to more genial 
temperatures. In short, these Pil's afford relief, if 
they fail of being an absolute remedy in all the 
disturbances of circulation, digestion, and nervous 
energy, which at times oppress 2 vast portion of the 
population. Under the wholesome, purifying, and 
strengthening powers exerted by these excellent Pills, 
the tongue becomes clean, the appetite improves, 
digestion is quickened, and assimilation rendered 
perfect. Holloway’s medicine poss 8 the estimable 
property of cleansing the whole mass of blood, which, 
in its renovated condition, carries purity, strevgth, 
and vigour to every tissue of the body. 






| ONDON LIBRARY, 
| 12 St. James’s Square, S.W. 


| The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL 
| MEETING of the Members will be held in the 
| READING-ROOM, on THURSDAY, May 29th, at 
| 3p.m. Lord Houghton in the Chair. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May 2nd, 1884, 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 
James’s Square, S.W. 
| PrESIDENT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
| VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
| Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
| His Grace the Lord ne a of DUBLIN. 
E. H. NBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 123, a (1875-1880), price 53; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
| Stocks and Shares. ‘Letters of Credit and Circular 
| Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
| application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C, 








GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exbibition, 1834. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
“article. Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
coco Al Pe 8 COCOA’ EXTRACT. 
aE Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


| 
sles 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED = 
Paid-up Capital .., ree “=> 
Reserve Fund £940,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3 ,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches a the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 
s TELEG RAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... $68 wee £2,500,000 











Capital Paid up.. 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for "Lite: 
Policyholders excee oa 812,000 


Other Funds exceed 1,000, 
Tora Investep Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND onEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 enced 
INSURES AGAINS 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3, —— LAND or WATER, 


THE LARGEST INV JSTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST es 
AND PAYS YEARL 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... Harvie M, FarQuuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the “ed Stations, the 
Local Agents, ¢ 
West-Enp Orrice —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of V: ere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. 
young lives. Large Bouuses. 
of Claims. 











Specially low rates for 
"Tomadete Settlemeut 
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ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.— 
At a MEETING held at PRINCE’S HALL, 
Piccadilly, on MONDAY, May 12th, 1884, J. H. 
PULESTON, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, Mr. Oakey Hal', 
Ex-Mayor of New York City, delivered a Lecture on 
«American Experiences of Centralised Municipali- 
ties,” after which it was moved by 
si Lord ALGERNON Percy, M.P., 
Seconded by 
Lord Grorar HamItTon, M.P., 
Supported by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Gorpon, K C.B, M.P., and Resolved— 

“That the Meeting is of opinion that the more the 
direction of Municipal affairs is kept under local 
control, the greater the gnarantee afforded for 
efficiency and economy in administration ; that 
with the examples before them of Centralised 
Municipalities abroad, the London School Board, 
the Metropolitan Asylum Board, and other cen 
tralired bodies at home, it would be in the highest 
degree injurious to tne interests of the ratepayers 
to intrust any 240 persons with supreme power 
over the entire Metropolis, as the London 
Government Bill pr: poses to do.”’ 

It was moved by W, E. M. Tomuinson, Esq., M P., 
seconded by JoHN CHeRRreEtTT SELLS, Esq., and also 
Resolved— . 

“That the Chairman be empowered to sign, on 
behalf of the Meeting, a Petition to Parliament 
against the Bill.’”’ hia’ 





loss of loval self-government, and views with 
alarm the enormous increase of taxation to the 
already overburdened ratepayers which mast 
follow the passing of this measure,” 

“*That the claim of the Borough of Greenwich 
for a separate charter of incorporation should 
be pressed upon her Majesty’s Government; 
that this meeting pledges itself to use every 
endeavour to obtain -this object, and requests 
the Chairman to forward copies of the resolu- 
tions to the Prime Minister, the Home Secre- 
tary, the borough and county Members, and the 
Town Clerk of the Corporation of the City of 
London.” 


to 





Just published, royal 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

‘OCAL GOVERNMENT and LOCAL 

4A TAXATION. An Outline of Local Government 

and Local Taxation, with Tables showing the 

Increase in Local Rates and Expenditure from 1868 

to 1882. By R. S. Wriegut and Henry Hornovse, 

Barrister-at-Law. With an Introduction by 

— RaTHBONE, M.P., and Sam. WHITBREAD, 
> 

W. Maxwe tt and Son, 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 

and P. 8. Kine and Son, King Street, Westminster. 


sin E TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii., 5. Price 3s 6d. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.— 

_4 Incompliance with a Requisition received by 

the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, a GENERAL 
MEETING of ELECTORS of the CITY of LONDON 
was held in the GUILDHALL, on FRIDAY, May 9th, 
1884, at which the following Resolutions were passed 
by an overwhelming majority :— 

“Moved by Lionet L. Conen, E<q., seconded by the 

Right Hon. J. G. Hussarp, M.P. :— 

“Thatin the opinion of this meeting the London 
Government Bill introduced by the Home 
Secretary is not only destructive of the ancient 
Corporation of the City of London, and the rights 
and privileges of the citizens, but is subversive of 
the great and important principles of local self- 
government, which it seeks to replace by cen- 
tralisation, a system destructive of wholesome 
interest and action in local affairs, and productive 
of extravagance, misapp'ication, and abuse.” 

Moved by Baron H. Dr Worms, M.P., seconded by 

Grorce SHaw, Esq., C.C., supported by R. M. 
Hoxsorn, Esq. 

“That a petition he prepared in accor’ance with 
the foregoing resolution, signed by the Lord 
Mayor, as chairman of this meeting, and en- 
trusted to Mr. Aldermat Cotton, M.P., for 
presentation to the House of Commons.”” 

Moved by Epwin FRESHFIELD, Esq., seconded by H. 

Roxesy Prick, Esq. :— 

“That the thanks of this meeting are due and be 
given to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
for his able and impartial conduct in the chair.” 


{OVERNMENT BILL for LONDON. 
—AtaC INFERENCE of MEMBERS of the 
MILE-END OLD TOWN VESTRY and RATE- 
PAYERS of th: FIVE WARDS of the HAMLET, 
held at the VESTRY HALL, Bancroft Road, on May 
7th, 1884, Mr. Churchwarden FURNESS presiding, 
it was moved and seconded :— 

1. “That th's representative conference having 
duly examined and discussed the London Govern- 
ment Bill recently introduced into Parliament, is 
of opinion that it is utterly opposed to the in- 
terests of the Ratepayers at large, and will, if 
passed, not only de-troy local self-government, 
but also largely increase the public rates and ex- 
penditure ; that a petition be presented to Parlia- 
ment against the measure, and signed by the 
chairman on behalf of the inhabitants of Mile 
End.”—Carried by an overwhelming majority. 

2. “That the Ratepayers desire to thank the 
Vestry for the use of the vestry hall, and wish to 
place on record their satisfaction at the able 
manner the affairs of Mile End bave been adminis- 
tered for the past 27 years, and urge that any 
change of government should retain to the 
120,000 inhabitants the privilege of local self. 
government.” —Carried unanimously. 


ILL for the GOVERNMENT of 

LONDON.—At aCONFERENCE of WORKING 
MEN, connected with 63 Industrial Organisations 
of the Metropolis, held at the WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL, on THURSDAY, May 8th, it was 
resolved unanimously :— 

1, “* That this conference of industrial representa- 

tives from all parts of the Metropolis, having 

fully considered the provisions of the London 

Government Bill now before Parliament, declare 

that the measnre is not only uncalled for by the 

workir g-classes of Lon‘on, but is unworkable in 
its details, and is opposed to sound public policy 
in consequence of its mischievous centralising 
character. Therefore, this conference resulves 
to oppose the Bill by every means in its power, 
both in the interests of the working-class rate- 
payers, and the maintenance of the principle of 
jJocal self-government for all the districts of the 

Metropolis.” 

. That, in order that the opinions of working- 
men should be known on this important question, 
copies of the foregoing resolution be forwarded 
to the Right Hon. the Home Secretary, to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, to the Towa Clerk of Lendon, 
and tothe Members in Parliament for the Ciry 
of Westminster.” 

tine LONDON GOVERNMENT 

BILL.—A Charter for Greenwich. — At a 

PUBLIC MEETING held at the LECTURE HALL, 

Deptford, on WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1884, W. J. 

EVELYN, Esq., J.P., in the chair, the following 

resolations were carried by an overwhelming 

majority :— 

1. “that this meeting having considered the pro- 
visions of the London Government Bill now 
before Parliament, enters its emphatic protest 
against the great principle cf centrali-at.on and 


to 





2 vols. 8v0, price 21s nett. ; 
REMAINING COPIES OF 
." DWALE BLUTH. 
By OnivErR Mapox-Brown. 


London: Davip Srort, 370 Oxford Street. 
Manchester: PatmMer and Howe, Princess Street. 





In1 vol., cloth, 73 64; by post, 8s. - 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH. A Treatise. By Epmcnp 
LAWRENCE. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Just published, in royal 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
HE LAW of BLASPHEMY : being 
a Candid Examination of the Views of Mr. 
Justice Stephen. By LinpsEY MIDDLETON ASPLAND, 
M.A., LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With an Appendix. 
STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBeRT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: C. MitcHseLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


pe BRIGHTON NEW LIBERAL 





ORGANISATION. 
The Decimal Council, with Forms, Details, and Full 
Explanation, price 1s 6d. 
London: E, Martreoroven and Co., Old Bailey. 
Brighton : Jonn Beat and Co. 


MHE MEDLHVAL STREET at the 

HEALTH EXHIBITION.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (price 4d, by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s) ; also Drawing of Work under Restora- 
tion, Peterborough Cathedral; Coppenhall Church, 
Crewe ; ‘* Weather-house,” Stuttgart.—Sculpture at 
the Royal Academy.—* The Water Lily,” by T. Wool- 
ner.—Articles on the Health Exhibition.—Architecture 
at the Paris Salon.—Royal Academy Notes.—Black- 
frairs and Bankside.—Cathedral Planning.—Confer- 
ence of Architects (concluded).—Health Exhibition 
(Special Supplement), &c.—i6 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s ;er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be tent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSEs, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 

The Nobility, Geutry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for stible use. 

Carr'ages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought ou commission. 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-class Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are as follow, viz. :— 











s. d. 

Entry of Horse for sale or wanted... 5 0 
a 2 > 

” 0g ” . 2 6 

* Servant wanted ... dos 5 0 
requiring employment 2 0 


Applications for forms avd all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, S.W. 
F@UR DOORS FROM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


MODERN THEORIES in 
PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. By Joun 
Tctiocu, D.D., LL.D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews; one of 
her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. Demy 
8vo, 153. m 

By the Same Anthor. 

RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRIST- 
IAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second-E lition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 283, 

LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 
REFORMATION. Third Edition, enlarged. 


8vo0, 73 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 
TENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of 
EDINBURGG, containing the Speeches and 
Addresses corrected by the Speakers. Corrected, 
collected, and edited by R. SypNEY MARSDEN, 
D.Se., &c., Member of the General Council of the 
University, and of the Students’ Representative 
Council. Crown 8vo, 3:3. 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the 


MOON. A Journey in East Africa, By Mrs. 


PRINGLE of Whytbank, Yair. With a Map, 8vo 
12s 6d. 
Second Edition. 
ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 


LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, 103 6d 


This day is publ'shed. 

The PROBLEM of the CHURCHLESS 
and POOR in OUR LARGE TOWNS. With 
Special Reference to the Home Mission Work of 
the Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Robert 
Mityne, M.A. Crown 8ro, 5:, 


Works by the Rev. Professor FLINT, D.D. 
THEISM. Being the Baird Lecture 


for 1876. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Being 


the Baird Lecture for 1877. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 


VICO. Being the New Volume of 
‘* Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33 6d. 

_Tmmediatel y. 
WORKS by the Rev. Professor 
MOMERTIE, M.A. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL: and other 


Sermons, Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 


Svo, 5s. 


PERSONALITY. The Beginning and 
End of Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption 
in all Positive Philo:ophy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The BASIS of RELIGION. Being an 


Examination of Natural Religion. Crown 8vo, 





2s 6d. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTI- 


ANITY: and other Sermons. Preached in St 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1881-82. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Immediately will be published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 


Mrs. J. H. Neepewt, Author of “ Julian Kars- 


lake’s Secret.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LANCELOT WARD, MP. A Love 


Story. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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Next week will be published. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. 


Special Occasions. By W.C. Macesz, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


Sermons on 


Large post 





NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM. 


Now ready. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John Rae, 
M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1, INTRODUCTORY. 5. The SOCIALISTS of the CHAIR. 
2. FERDINAND LASSALLE. 6. The CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
3. KARL MARX. 7. RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
4. The FEDERALISM of CARL MARLO, SOCIALISM and the SOCIAL QUESTION. 
. 9. PROGRESS and POVERTY: HENRY GEORGE. 


@ 





Just Published. 


The PROBLEM of LIFE CONSIDERED. A 
Series of Essay Discourses. By the Late SAmuen Epear, B.A. With Portrait, demy 
8vo, 7s Gd. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS 
OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Third Edition, Svo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79, 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,” &. 
The Athenewm of April 19th says:—“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the 
best account of General Gordon as a man and as a governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to 





see a new edition has appeared.” 
THOMAS DE LA RUE 
Just published, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1883. New Series. 





and CO., London, E.C. 





London : RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place ; and the other Proprietors. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 
e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauce 2s throug shout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPER’ TIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
SUFFER FROM 


ALL WHO COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
Deen neglecte d and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 

















dip the stopper inte very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King E dw ard Street, Newgate Street, London, ‘E. 0. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 





CAUTION.—Nuamerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 


Kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 








MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 





NOW READY. 
HENRY IRVING: 
In England and America, 
1838-1884. 


By Freperic Daty. Crown 8vo, cloth . 53 


The FUTURE WORK of FREE TRADE 
in ENGLISH LEGISLATION: 


The Cobden Club Prize Essay 


for 1883, 
By C. E. Troup, B.A. — Peet Oxford. 
Crown $yo, cloth ... « =683 6d 


SETTLING DAY. 
A Sketch from Life, 


By Sorure ArGent. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 33 6d. 


“‘A charmingly written novelette. The sceno ig 
laid in Dorsetshire and on the Stock Exchange, from 
the latter cf which the title is taken.’ 


OFF DUTY: 

Stories of a Parson on Leave, 
By Cuarxes Wricut. Crown 8yo, cloth ... 286d, 

Reaty on May 24th. 
NEW WORK by VERNON LEE. 

EUPHORION : 
Studies of the Antique and 
the Medieval in the Re- 


naissance. 


By Vernon Ler, Author of — &e. 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra wee 


“Under the title of ‘ Euphorion,’ the name giver 
to the ch:ld of Faust and Helena, is symbolised the 
Renaiss ince, born of Antiquity, and fostered by the 
Middle Ages, as the child is of its parents.” 


In2 


2ls, 


NEW NOVEL FROM THE DUTCH. 


THE AMAZON. 
An Art Novel. 


By Cant VosmAER. With a Preface by Professor 

GEORGE EBERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially 

for the Original Dutch Edition, all L. ALMA 

Tapema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth ~ ss Oe 

Delicate and striking views about antique and 
modern art.”’—Revue Suisse, 


Ready on May 20th. 
Wiclif Quincentenary Commemoration 
1884. 

JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Reformer : 
His Life and Writings. By Rupotr Buppen- 
strc, Lic. Theol. Leipsic. Parchment covers, 
antique printing. Uniform with * Luther's Table. 
Talk (Centenary Edition), issued last year 2s. 


NEW EDITIONS, JUST PUBLISHED. 





Fourth and Popular Edition. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 
Adventures. Written by Himself. With Wood- 
bury Portrait and 14 Hieceaions, crown 8v0, 
cloth extra eae 63. 
A most fascinating wat full of interesting and 
curious experiences. "C ‘ontemporary Review. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two 
Lives. By T. — Rem. In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, cloth... ... 63. 

a. brilliant series ot scenes or characters 
sketched with wonderful vigour.”—Guardian. 


THIRD EDITION. 

STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With 
Instructions for Correcting Proofs, &. By PavL 
ALLARDYCE, ay 16mo, parc chnent antique, 
or cloth Is. 

* A practical and very usetal handbook. *—Dail y 

Chronicle. 

SECOND EDITION. 

PLANT LIFE: Popular Papers on 
the Phenomena of Botany. With 143 Illustra- 
tions drawn by the Author. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra... . .. =33 6d. 

** Delightful reading. emPall Malt Gazette p 


_ 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 





26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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»nHGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 


The MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our Common Faith. 


By the Rev. J. W. Reynoups, Author of “ The Supernatural in Nature,” and 
«The Mystery of Miracles.” 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 64. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. T. K. 


Cueyne, M.A. [THe ParcHMENT LIBRary. 

“ Mr. Cheyne’s trans'ation of the Psalms is a welcome boon to those who never 
failto find a sympathetic response in th's marvellous collection of devotional 
lyrics... He has been able to produce the best and most faithful version of the 
Psalms which has issued from the press in England,”—Atheneum, 

Seeond Edition, crown 8yo, cloth 53. 


PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. Selections from the 


Manuscripts of the lite James Hinton. Edited by Cano.ine Happon. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. A New Novel. 3 


vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 61, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 
“SCENES” in the COMMONS. By David Anderson. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


In SUNNY SWITZERLAND. A Story of Six Weeks. By 


ROWLAND GREY, 
NEW AMERICAN POEMS, 
IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. By John 


James Pratt, Author of “* Western Windows,’’ “ Poems of Honse and Home,” 
&e, Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

*‘T have read it through from cover to cover, with very uncommon satisfaction 
and delight. I congratulate you on your success.”’—Letter from Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW. 

“Tn these he shows that trne poctic insight which creites the ideal under the 
common and familiar, which are but ribs of death to ths unanointed eye...... In 
his general choice of subjects, and mode of treating them, we find a native sweet- 
ness and humanity, a domesticity of sentiment, that is very attractive.’—JamMEs 
RvussELt Lowe t, in North American Review. 


Demy 8vo, ls. 


MATTERS to MEND and HOW to MEND MATTERS. 


Being some Practical Suggestions of Reform for the consideration of the 
Clergy and Laity of the English Church. By Jouy W. Owen, B.A. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Ready this day, New Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Liustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VISE VERSA,” 
Will be ready on May 23th, crown &yo, 63, 
GIANT’S 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘' Vice Versa.” 


THE ROBE. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘‘ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


First Series, crown 8vo, 3. 62; Second Series, crown Sro, 3s 61. [Just published. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH PARRETT BROWNING’S 
“ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


First Series, crown Svo, 3s 61; Second Series, crown 8yvo, 3s 63, [Immediately. 
2 ? > ? y 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


This Cay is published, 8-0, 118 pp, price 5s. 


ON MR. SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 
By MALCOLM GUTHRIE, 
Author of ‘‘ On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,’ and 
“*On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledze.’”’ 
This Volume is the completion of a critical examination of Mr. Spencer’s works 
regarded as a completed system of cosmical explanation. The whole ser‘es is to 


be taken as a student’s examination of the logical construction of Mr. Srencer’s 
we system and determination of the dependenc: and re ations of the 
pa e 


London: THE MODERN PRESS, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS in INDIA, from their 
Commencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rey. M. A. Suerrine, M.A., LL.B 
Newly revised and brought down to date. By the Rev. E. Srorrow, formerly 
of Benares. With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 63, cloth boards. 

The only Complete Sketch of the History and Present State of Protestant 

Missions in India, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS on Subjects of Christian 
Eviderce, Doctrine, and Morals. By Various Writers. Volume IV.—Just 
published, containing Tracts by the Dean of Chester, Professor Elmslie, 
Prebendary Row, Canon Rawlinson, Dr. Noah Porter, and Professor 
Blaikie. 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES at JERUSALEM. By the Rev. 
J. Krxe, M.A., Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Forming No. IV. of ‘ By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


The PROMISES of SCRIPTURE. Arranzed under their 


Proper Heads. By Samurt Crarke, D.D. Forming Volume V. of “Come 
panions for a Quiet Hour.” 1s 6d, cloth boards, red edges. 


LIFE’S PLEASURE GARDEN; or, the Conditions of a 
Happy Life. By W. Haig Mituer, Author of “The Mirage of Life,” “ The 
 orcsr-g of Pleasure,” &. With Fine Illustrations, crown 8yo, 33 6d, cloth 

oards, 





This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding happiness, 
It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 


CHRIST and the CHURCH: Thouzhts on the Apostolic 
Commission (Matt. xxviii., 18-20). By the Rey, Dr. Apotpu Sapuir. Crown 
8vo, 4s, cloth boards, 

A second and cheaper edition of this book. Itis a series of expositions on the 
great commission given by Christ to His discip'es, “Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all the nations.” The book possesses all the well-known power and 
felicity of Dr. Saphir’s style. 


The DAY of PENTECOST; or, the Story of Whitsuntide. 
7 the Author of ‘‘The Story of Easter,’ &c. limo, 1s, cloth boards, red 
edges. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
New Edition, price 83., in handsome cloth, gilt elges; or 253 in morocco. 
SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Macavtay, Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” &. With Engravings. 

Mr. RvuskKIN says :—“‘ This beautiful book is by far the best I have ever seen on 
its subject.” 

“Opening this tempting volume with the ider of skimming it, we have read it 
almost from the first page to the last. It has toid us much we never knew before, 
and it has put ina fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied our- 
selves most familiar.’—The Times. 


Recently published, price 83, in handsome cloth, gilt edges; or 25s in morocco, 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
3y Dr. S. G. Green, Author of *‘German Pictures,” “ Freach Pictures,” &e. 
Profusely Illustrated. 

“The Volume will be prized in Scotland as an eviderce of what Scotland is, 
and ont of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.”—Scotsman. 

“ An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—St. Jomes’s Gazette. 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 
LIFE and TIMES of WYCLIFFE. New Edition of ‘‘ The 


Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, Illustrations, and Fac- 
simile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown Syo, 23 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GreEN, D.D. Uniform with the *‘ Luther Anecdotes.”” With Illustrations, 
16mo, ls 6d, cloth boards. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE: the First of the English Reformers. 
By the R oe. G. GREEN, D.D. New Biographical Series, No. 6. One Penny, 
or 8s per 100. 


The TEACHING of WYCLIFFE on some of the CHIEF 
DOCTRINES of CHKISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THomson, 
M.A. Crown 16mo. Book Tract, No. 33. 33 64 per 100, 


The MORNING STAR of the REFORMATION. A Sketch 


of John Wyelitfe. Narrative Tract, No. 1,323. 4s per 109. 


BROADSHEET.—JOHN WYCLIFFE: the First of the 


Reformers. One Halfpenny, or 33 per 100. 


Just published. 

SHADOWS. Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm-Chair. 
Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of “ Peep Behiud the Scenes,” 
“Christie’s Old Organ,” &c. Illustrated. 
gilt. 

A new story by this widely known writer. The pathos of the story is very 
tender and powerful, and the iacidents are worked out in a masterly way. 


“Saved at Sea,” 
Imperial l6mo, 4s, cloth boards, 


Just published. 


SUNFLOWERS. A Story of To-day. By G. C. Gedge. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 53 6d, cloth boards, 
This is the first of a new series of stories intended for adults rather than for 
children. 
Just published. 


HOW to PLAY the PIANOFORTE. By Lady Benedict, 


ARABELLA GODDARD, Lady Linpsay (of Balcarres), CLARA A. MACIRONE, 
Linpsay SLOPER, and CHARLES Peters, The New Volume of the “ Girl’s 
Own Bookshelf.” 1s 6d, cloth boards. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Booksellers. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF MAY MEETINGS GRATIS. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
The NEW WORK by R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “LORNA DOONE,”’ entitled 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS UPMORE, 


Bart, M.P., formerly known as ‘“‘ Tommy Upmore.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 


Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 213, ry 


« Will assuredly be read with keen interest by the friends and admirers of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry—whose name is legion—on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is briefly and aptly prefaced by addres-es to the English and American public emanating from the pen of Mr. Irving, and signalised by the good taste 
and kindly feeling that invariably chacterise that distinguished artist’s utterances, whether sp ken or written.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“These two volumes, in which Mr. Joseph Hatton has played Boswe'l to Mr. Irving on his recent tour, are eminently readable. Light, lively, and interesting as 
they will be to the general public, they will also have a special value as forming a record of Mr. Irving’s opinions upon almost all matters dramatic.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“When the Society of the Comédie Francaise made their memorable visit to England, that distinguished critic, M. Francisque Sarcey, elected to travel with 
them in the quality ot historiographer. Mr. Hatton, in like manner, shared all the long journeys of the Lyceum company on the American Continent, joined in all 
their public and private festivities, assisted at their councils of war and anxious scratinics of maps and routes, and witnessed all their receptions by first-night and 
other audiences in American cities far and wide...... We have not space to quote at length any of the numerous passages containing Mr. Irving s views on the Art with 
which bis name is inseparably associated, though probably no portions of Mr. Hatton’s volumes will be of more enduring interest to those who concern themselves 
with dramatic history.”—Daily News. 





Dedicated to the Right Honourable the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T., C.M.G., &.—In the press. 


ENGLAND AND CANADA: 


A SUMMER’S JOURNEY BETWEEN OLD AND NEW WESTMINSTER. WITH SOME HISTORICAL NOTES. 
By SANDFORD FLEMING, G.C.M.G., LL.D., M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., &., lately Engineer-in-Chief of the Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific Railways. 
With a Map, from Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 


This Volume, now in the press, will contain about 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, descriptive of a Tour recently made between England and the Pacific Coast. The 
first continuous journey across the Rocky Mountain Zone along the route of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Some Historical Notes of Intere-t to the general traveller 
are interwoven with the narrative, embracing references to Nova Scotia, Quebec, Lord Selkirk, British Columbia, and THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHNSTON’S BOOK of the RIVER CONGO.—The Sale of this Work, 


which has been temporarily suspended owing to a threatened application for an injunction, is now resumed, the said applica- 
tien not having been proceeded with, The THIRD EDITION is now ready, and can be delivered to the public without 
Surther delay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ROUND the WORLD. By Andrew Carnegie, Author of “An American Four-in-Hand 


in Great Britain.’’ Small 4to, 10s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NOTICE..—THE ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN.—PART Il. 
** The Second Part of this splendid Work will be Ready for Delivery to Subscribers on the 22nd inst., after which Date the 
Subscription will be Raised from Fourteen to Fifteen Guineas. 
g= The attention of intending Subscribers is specially called to this renewed Announcement. 


The ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Water-way of Edom. By Lieut.- 


Colonel H, E. Cotvite, Author of ‘‘ A Ride in Petticoats aud Slippers.’’ Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map. [Nearly ready. 




















Imperial 8vo, half-bound, pp. 1,232, 35s, just published, the MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK. 


> J e e s s es . s 
DAY’S COLLACON: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations, consisting of Beautiful 
Thoughts, Choice Extracts, aud Sayings of the most Eminent Writers of all Nations, fromthe Farliest Ages tothe Present Time. Together with a compre- 
hensive Biographical Dictionary of Authors,and an Alphabetical List of Subjects quoted. Illustrated with 125 Portraits on Steel and Wood. The Volume 
contains 40,000 Quotations from 8,0(0 Authors upon 2,000 Topics, 








TUNGKING. By W. Mesney, Major-General in the Imperial Chinese Empire. 











Small crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Now ready, BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S NEW BOOK. NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 

STAGE STRUCK;; or, “She would be an Opera Singer.” | THREE SISTERS; or Sketches of a Highly Original 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. Family. By Anon. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
ge. I therefore welcome this book as a most useful contribution to literature 
and to common-sense.””—Truth, RICHER than WEALTH. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. 
The VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. By G. "Tt is without doubt one of the pleasantest, brightest, and purest novels that 
Curzon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. has been written for some time.’”’"—Court Circular. 
Now ready, imperial 4to, 5s, PART III. of | Now ready, demy 8vo, with 24 Full-page Plates, and very numerous Illustrations 


eae | in the Text, cloth, 18s. 
ARTISTS at HOME. Containing Permanent Photo- 4 pracTICAL TREATISE on ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
. | By J. KE. H. Gornon, B.A., M.S.T.E., Member of the International Congress 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. ) eA ’ 4 ee 
ant 2 : nl 3 of Electricians, Paris, 1881, Manager of the Electric Light Department of 
BR. BEDGRAVE, Hon. Retired B.A. | 7, Sey aR. the Telegraph. Construction and Maintenance Company, Author of “A 


By Mr. J. P. Marat, Photographer, of Park Lane Studio. With Biographies | Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism,” & 
avd Descriptions by Mr. F. G. STEPHENS. 


In a few days, a POPULAR LITTLE WORK on TEA. 
TEA and TEA-DRINKING. By Arthur Reade, Author of 


“Study and Stimulants.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, attractive stiff board | 
covers, ls. 


HINTS on CATALOGUE TITLES, ard on INDEX 
ENTRIES. With a Rongh Vocabulary of Terms and Abbreviations, chiefly 
from Foreign Catalogues, and some Passages from Journeying among Books. 


| 
| Now ready, royal 8vo, 14s. 
By Cuarves F, BLackBuRN, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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